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OUR PLACE IN SPACE. 
Astronomy by Observation. 


By ELIZA A. BOWEN. 


An Elementary text-book for High Schools and Academies, based 
on the most practical and interesting method of studying the sub- 
ject,—that of observation. To assist the pupil in his work, careful 
directions are given when, how, and where to find the heavenly 
bodies ; also for observing, in entertaining and instructive ways, the 
characteristics and phenomena of the constellations. Their motions 
are described, in familiar language, in the order in which they can 
be seen by an observer. The large quarto pages admit maps and 
views on a scale that will give a clear conception of the vast ex- 
panse of the celestial regions. 


Introductory price, $1.00 


Sample copies, jor examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to 
any Teacher or School Officer on receipt of introductory ane 
Send for complete catalogue, “Educational Notes” for 1886, ete 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, 


for these Charts. 


— 


Agents Wanted in Every County 


— FOR — 


BARN ES” 


READING CHARTS. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, $10.00 per Set. 


These Charts are, without exception, the most practical reading charts ever pub- 
lished, for they are the actual outgrowth of years of experience and practice in the 
echool-room. 

To the following special features of these Charts particular attention is invited : 


Their Form, which is as simple as it is unique. They are 
bound in two parts, making them easy to handle, and not cum- 
bersome like the ordinary charts. 

They require no apparatus for holding them, but a couple 

of nails in the wall or in the upper edge of the blackboard. 

SCRIPT EXERCISES ARE PROFUSELY PROVIDED, 
and the elementary principles of Writing are carefully and 
systematically developed. 


Part I. contarss A CLOCK FACE, 
with movable hands, ror rracu- 
How To THE Time or Day. 


PHONIC DRILLS AND PHONIC EXERCISES ARE NUMEROUS AND WELL DEVELOPED. 
t>” These Charts may be used in connection with any Series of School Readers. 


Part Il. conrarss A BEAUTIFUL 
COLOR CHART, tcusrratine THE 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY COLORS. 


Teachers desiring employment during the vacation can make money canvassing 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


~MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES TAKING THE LEAD! 


VALUABLE, 
METHODICAL, 


MAURY’S ELEMENTARY, 
INTERESTING, 


INSTRUCTIVE. | MAURY’S NEW MANUAL, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHIN 
WILLIAM WARE & CoO., Boston. 


FOR PUPILS, 
FOR PARENTS, 
FOR TEACHERS, 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


MAURY’S NEW PHYSICAL, 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 


G COMPANY, New York. 
GEORGE SHERWOOD « CO., Chicago. 


NOW READY. 


Swinton’s Advanced Third Re 


Cloth, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & COMPANY, 


Swinton’s First. Reader. 128 pages, 
Swinton’s Advanced Second Reader. 


Swinton’s Advanced Fourth Reader. 
Leather Backs.,' 
SINGLE COPIES FOR EXAMINATION SENT ON RECEIPT OF THE INTRODUCTION PRICES, 


~~ Introd. Price. 


25 cents. 


THE MOST ORIGINAL, 


240 «| THE MOST ENTERTAINING, 
THE MOST INSTRUCTIVE. 


THE SET FOR EXAMINATION, 81.00. 


NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


STONEHY’S HIisSsSToRY BNGLAND. 


By A. P. STON E, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWNA & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 


Adopted in the best schools. 


LAMSON’S PATENT, MAY 12, 1885. 
This cut shows one-half of the actual size. 


Is now 


ANY CHILD CAN EASILY OPERATE IT. 


REDUCTION 


The demand for this machine has proven what we have always claimed for it, 
namely, that it is the neatest and best sharpener inthe market. It makes uo noise 
and no dirt. The demand enables us to employ largely increased facilities, and to 
not only reduce the price one-third, but to turn out even more perfect machines. 

On receipt of $2.50 we shall be glad to send a Sharpener on approval. 
found satisfactory, the money will be refunded on return of the Sharpener. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


IN PRICE. 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


reduced from $3.50 to $2.50, and the Cutters from $1.00 
to 75 cents per dozen. 


If not 


Senp For CIRCULAR. 
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W. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 


| 


Lot 
Seg 

sie 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


UMAN BODY. 


/ 


NEW, SIMPLE, CHEAP. sa 


FOR FLEMENTASGY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Sorinegfield. Mass. 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
eolored engravings, 112 


es. 
OFrice 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, ftom the 


129 Friends 
ends 
Frovidenes. RL. 


ERUPTIONS 


SAFELY, SPEEDILY CURED BY 


AAITCHELL’S ATLAS cz 


WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 52 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


EST TROY, N-Y. | 


lished 1826. 
Descriptions and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


pelts Copper ond Tin fur Charche 
ools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 0. 


Agents Wanted. 


SUMMER VACATION! 
SPECIAL TO TEACHERS. 


FARTHEST NORTH! 
Three Years of Arctic Service. 


By A. W. GREELY, Licat. U.S. Arm 
Commenting Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, iks1--4. 


Two Volumes, Royal 8vo, with Steel Portrait, over 100 Illustrations and the 
Official Maps and Charts. Sold only by Subscription. 


“ Admirable alike for the body of information it contains and for the scien 
tific spirit which it discloses.” —N. Y. Tribune. 
“The most remarkable work ever produced upon the subject of Arctic ex- 


of Commerce. 
Special Agents Wanted in Every City and Town. 


Address @HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. ¥. 
the Home. based upon 


Teachers in Want of Employment) ome. based upon 


TO SELL me 
DURING VACATION, The Child’s Instractor,” ‘em, pases. Over 
Are invited to send to us for Highest endorsements. 


A valuable work for 


One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 


AN ACENCY age of 4s day. Auother bes taken over a’ You 
, ean work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 
rom best books published. Liberal Com-|  gend for circulars. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., MASON & FOWLER, 
577d od Franklin St., Boston. 561 tf 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


ANTED an active, 
energetic teacher to 
solicit subscriptions 
for our publications at 
every County Insti- 


. life brim fall of thrilling inter- 
tute, or meeting of numor and, pales Bright,’ pure. and good, bull of 

i i i + hte tears.” it sells at sight to ‘0 
teachers in the U.S. A few more institutes and, Conant ey Ree. LYMAN 
still open for August. Apply at once. Our TT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 
; to 8200 a month made. 0 [Distance no hindrance as we 


Write for circulars to 


terms are liberal and we give exc/usive agency, 
Hartford, Conan. 


but if you engage with us you must mean 
business. Address at once, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CG., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


t@ “Helps for Teachers” is the name of 
our new 7 2-page descriptive catalogue of teachers’ pro- 
tessional books. Now Ready! Alli books at teach- 
ers’ prices, Sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


STIMPSON PENCIL SHARPENER. 


Especially adapted for Schools, Draughtsmen, and General Office Use. 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS. 
The Best and Most Practical Pencil Sharpener Made. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. PRICE, $5.00. 
See large advertisement with Illustration in last weeks paper. Send for circular. 
eow Address GEO. FROST & co., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW YORK. 
E. &. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


Retra Terms and Pay ghts. 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO., 


TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 
and popular line of School Books to the schoo) 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E. 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Headache, 


Pain in the Side and Back, and Con. 
stipation, indicate that the digestive and 
excretory organs are in a disordered 
condition, and that a laxative is needed. 
For this purpose, Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
are the best medicine that can be used. 


Ayer’s Pills are a never failing rem- 
edy for Headaches caused by a Dis- 
ordered Stomach. I suffered for years 
from this infirmity, and never found any- 
thing to give me more than temporary 
relief, until I began taking Ayer’s Pills. 
This medicine always acts promptly and 

. thoroughly, an occasional dose being all 
that is required to keep me in T- 
fect health.— Mrs. Harriet A. Marble, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I have found entire relief from Consti- 
tion, Stomach troubles, and Nervous 
eadache, by taking Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills. I suffered a long time from these 
complaints, was under medical treat- 
ment, withou* obtaining relief, and a 
rt of the time was unable to work. 
A friend, who had been similarly aftlict- 
ed, urged me to take Ayer’s Pills. I 
commenced using this remedy, and, 
by the time I had taken four boxes, was 
cured.—F. L. Dobson, Topeka, Kans. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


THE PATENT 


Crystal Blackboard 


Has the best surface ever offered for a Black- 
board. It is cheaper than wood, and it has me coat. 
img on the surface, hence will NEVER NEED 
REPAIR. Send for special circular. 


THE ACME 


Adjustable Slate Cover, 


Buy Plain Frame Slates and the ‘Acme Cover,” 
and you get a Noiseless Slate, which is cheaper and 
will wear longer than any other noiseless slate. 

Send for Catalogue. 

J. L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 
and dealer in 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES, 
24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ORGANS, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Fostex UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
-J trance examiuations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TaLBot, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. CATALOGUES PROFESSIO! 
of Physical Iustruments for High Schools and OF 
Osta ogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST py ty YHANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
atalogue of Telescopes. SEND AN. A College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
Catalogue of Anatemical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATIONS | prof. RUGGLES. 


OSEPH GILLOTT's 
STEEL” PENS. [2 


rue FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 232, 351,170, 
4 AND HIS OTHER STYLES = 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS meovasous me WORLD. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEo, GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


{ ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
4 Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


EBRATED of 
“TRIUMPH ” TELLUREANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS 
“PARAGON ” OUSTLESS GRAVONS, 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. (UBE-BOOT aud 
GEOMETRICAL 
OVER OWE MILLION IN USE, BLOCKS, etc. 
The ONLY DOVETAILED apnea 
School Furniture in the world. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


St5 Arch Philadelphia 
195 Wabash "ave. 


686 Breadwnay, New Vork, 
Washington St., Besteon. 


{ AH ANDREWS & CO, } 


IF you wish to try them 
Sample Card containing the 3 
on receipt o urn por: e, 
cents, ‘Ask for Card No, id 


Ivison, Buaneman, Tarcon, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 763 B'war, N.Y. 


PERRY & 623 Pens 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


An Agent wanted at every Teachers’ Institute and Sum- 
mer Normal School, to represent our publications. Libera- 
Pay. If an Institute or Schoo! will be held in your neigh 
borhood this s»mmer, write at once to 

A. E, WINSHIP, New ENGLAND Pus. Co., 


AUGUST INSTITUTES. 


Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORWAL ART SCHOOL, established 

. for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

for circular and further rticulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


Assacauserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RusskEt1, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
uldress Miss ELLEN Hybk, Principal. 


Snare NORWAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address_the 
vrincipal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORWAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies 


only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
aTE NURMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


HODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
iress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


® YOU WANT TO FIT FOR THE 
best college in America ? Do you want a good 
common-school education, in accordance with the 
best modes of modern instruction ? In either cave. 
enter the Model Department of the ELILENOES 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITS. Terms 


begin Sept. 6, 1887. catalogn 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Terms for qur Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE Year, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
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SUMMER PICTURES. 


BY J. H. MAY. 


When June o’er summer’s threshhold trips, 
I see the crimson rose 
That by the well-curb grows 
Lift up to heaven its fragrant lips 
With dewdrops wet. 
Sweet picture! ever set 
In memory’s frame for me, 
Emblem of maiden purity. 


When roses welcome warm July, 
I see the buttereup 
Still to the heavens look up 
And find its starry image in the sky ; 
Or, scattered left and right, 
See clover blossoms white. 
Bright picture! gold and silver blent, 
Emblem of womanhood’s content. 


When August kisses clover-fields, 
I see the hay new-mown 
In fresh green masses strewn, 
And golden grain the waving meadow yields ; 
Or, on its feathery nest, 
The new-fledged robin rests. 
Glad picture! summer's happiest. one, 
Emblem of life, and work well done. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


WE are among those who believe it is economy to pay 
such wages for teachers as will command the best thought 
and will bring to the school-room experience, ability, and 
talent, and hold it there.—Am. Journal of Ed. 


THERE is no patriotism more pure, more elevated, or 
more deserving of recognition than that of one whose 
highest ambition is to store the minds of little children 
with knowledge, and to guide their footsteps in the path 
of duty, for in this humble task is involved all that is 
greatest in a State.—J. P. Wickersham, LL.D. 


THE government has gone into the work of education, 
not for the welfare of individual citizens, but in order to 
perpetuate its own existence. Our form of government 
is the strongest in the world with an intelligent citizen- 
ship; it is the weakest in the world with any other. Pop- 
ular governments based on universal suffrage can never 
succeed unless the ballot is controlled by intelligence.— 
Henry M. James, Omaha, Neb. 


Many of our pupils now in school are to be the arti- 
zans of the future, and skilled workmen are coming into 
greater demand. For these artizans in embryo we could 
not do better, it seems to me, in preparation for their 
work of life, than to train their eyes and hands by giving 
them an elementary knowledge of mechanical drawing, 
especially since drawing, it is conceded, lies at the foun- 
dation of all industrial pursuits.—S. 4. Hillis, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Ir, therefore, we give one thought to the preparation 
of our children for the university, we should bestow at 
least nine hundred and ninety-nine upon their preparation 
for the battle of life. When the university does its duty 
by also training its students for that struggle, then prac- 
tical instruction in science and the arts will be willingly 
sub-tituted in the high schools for the dry bones of the 
dead languages ; fashionable methods will gradually make 
way for practical ones; and the schvols generally will 


make onr children better and happier because more useful 
citizens.—James O’ Connor, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE successful manufacturer has his daily reports ftom 
all parts of the country ; the successful merchant each day 
reads the quotations of merchandise for the previous day ; 
the successful stock-broker receives hourly reports of 
changes that occur in the market; the successful teacher, 
he who educates the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
broker, and the farmer, reads his educational papers. It 
is as necessary to keep posted in school work as in any 
other business. The worthy teacher, the one preparing 
to do this better work, is not without his educational 
papers.— Normal School Instructor. 


WirtH a view to self-support, if we look no further, 
woman needs the higher education more than man. She 
is physically weaker; so much the more need of intellect- 
ual strength. He can earn his living by brute force; she 
must depend on brain rather than brawn, mind rather 
than muscle, delicacy rather than drudgery, the finger 
rather than the fist, the pen rather than the spade, the 
tongue rether than the arm, the pencil rather than the sledge- 
hammer. A highly educated woman is almost always 
capable of gaining a substantial livelihood. She knows 
better how to take care of her health. She knows better 
how to take care of her property. She is more fertile in 
resources. ‘There are many fields of useful labor open to 
her from which her less educated sister is shut out.— 
Homer B. Sprague. 


By precept and by example we should endeavor to lead 
our pupils to the habitual observance of known and accepted 
laws, whereby they may secure and retain physical health, 
vigor, and endurance. We should labor earnestly to make 
them intelligent, to furnish their minds with rich stores of 
useful knowledge, to develop mental power, and to pro- 
mote intellectual culture. But our work for them is but 
partially and imperfectly performed if, in consequence of 
our instruction and influence they are not stronger to resist 
evil, firmer of purpose to pursue the right and the true, 
and if in all their future they have not more exalted aims 
and deeper reverence of heart for whatever is sacred and 
pure. Our pupils may well forego the renown that 
accompanies brilliant scholarship and superior intellectual 
attainments, if they can pass through life with firm moral 
principles and unsullied characters ; if, under all circum- 
stances, they “hold fast to the venerable landmarks of 
morality, and obstivately cling to moral good.”—S. H. 
Davis, Supt. of Schools, Somerville, Mass. 


THE FAMILY AND EDUCATION. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING. 


It is evident that the family holds intimate relations to 
education ; for education, in its broadest reference, is 
simply self-development. It is the training of all the 
powers of the individual. It is the fitting of oneself for 
the doing of whatever duties may be set before him. Ed- 
ucation should be “a training,” as Herbert Spencer sug- 
gests, “that approaches nearest to perfection in the things 
which most subserve complete living.* 

Education is, therefore, a function of the family. 
Although the family affords an education to all its mem- 
bers, to those most impressible,—the children,—the edu 
cation which it gives is of greatest importance. In this 
educational process the family possesses many and peculiar 
advantages. The heads of the family,—the father and 
the mother,—feel more interest than others in their chil- 
dren. They have the most at stake in the welfare or the 
ruin of their offspring. The parental relation prompts 
them to do and to endure much. Their association, more- 
over, with their children, is constant for the first years of 
life. It begins with infancy. Each child finds a home 

* Education, Chapter I. Mr. Spencer adds that the training 


most to be desired may fall ‘‘ more and more below perfection in 
the things that have more and more remote on complete 


living.”’ 


awaiting him. His association is the less interrupted 
throughout the more impressible period. This constancy 
gives strength and permanence to the education of the 
home. Parents are, moreover, best acquainted with the 
peculiar characteristics of each child; and to each child 
they are thus able to adjust their training. 

The education which parents are thus qualified to give 
relates to the physical, intellectual, moral, and religious 
nature. It includes all forms of activity, from those re- 
lated to self-preservation to those involved in the main- 
taining proper social and political relations, and to those 
which gratify the tastes and the feelings. 

Each child has the right of being well-born and well- 
bred. The parent, endowing him with a good basis for a 
physical constitution, should teach him the ways and 
means for its care and nourishment. He should not only 
suggest to him the importance of health, but should teach 
him the laws of hygiene, and should in himself illustrate 
obedience to these laws ; food, clothing, air, work, rest, are 
subjects with which, as they relate to health and physical 
development, every one should be familiar. 

The intellectual education, which the family should 
give,— consists less in learning than in discipline. . It is 
rather training than the acquisition of knowledge. It is 
to be gained more outside of, than from, books. It re- 
lates more to methods and mental qualities than to sub- 
ject-matter. It has more to do with the categories for 
acquiring and for using knowledge than with knowledge 
itself. In the family should be taught the habit of ob- 
servation, constant, thorough, and accurate. The scien- 
tific method should thus be gained. In the family, too, 
the judgment should receive training. Farraday af- 
firmed * that deficiency of judgment is the most common 
intellectual fault. He argues that “society, speaking 
generally, is not only ignorant as respects education of 
the judgment, but it is also ignorant of its ignorance.” 
This deficiency the training of the young may do much to 
correct. In the family, moreover, the habit of self-de- 
pendence and of self-development should be fostered. 
Those elements of character most important for any sort 
of achievement may be more fully and fittingly disci- 
plined in the home than elsewhere. To the public school 
the duty of the training of the faculties of observation, 
of judgment, and of self-dependence should not be 
wholly entrusted. With its best efforts it cannot give all 
needed intellectual discipline. The family should give an 
education to its members in respect to the more important 
intellectual elements of character. 

The family, moreover, is the sphere of moral educa- 
tion. Moral education is the training of the will to act 
according to the intellectual perception of the right. It 
is a training of the conscience. In this most important 
field the public schools are defective. Pressed by intel- 
lectual demands, they are able to give little or no specific 
attention to the moral elements of character. In the 
home, more fittingly than in the school, can this moral 
training be given and received. If the idea of the right 
and the wrong is not innate, it is certainly early devel- 
oped in the child. The duty of right-doing is at an early 
age opposed by the desire of selfish indulgence. Train- 
ing is, therefore, in the first years, essential to a proper 
moral development. Obedience to parental authority is 
not the only principle which should, at an early period, be 
taught. It is more important that the child be made to 
know the inevitable consequences of wrong-doing. He 
should be obliged to understand that the doing of the 
wrong invariably causes pain, and that the doing of the 
right as invariably gives pleasure. Accepting thislaw, 
he is naturally trained into obedience to the laws of right, 
which Jaws are usually represented to him in the will of 
his parents. 

The home is, further, the fitting place for the religious 
education. Every member of the family should know 
that powers exist outside of and beyond himself and hu- 


*Lecture on ‘‘ Mental Education,’’ delivered at Royal Insti- 
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manity. Whatever character may be attributed to these 
primal and universal forces, he should be taught that to 
them he holds certain relations. If they are looked upon 
as impersonal, unknowing, and, perhaps in their essence, 
unknown and unknowable, he should be instructed in 
obedience to the laws. If they are looked upon as per- 
sonal, as we believe a sound philosophy and theology 
would incline him to regard them, he should learn and 
practice the duty of reverence and of worship of a Su- 
preme Being. It were well for the modern home to re- 
store somewhat the Renan idea of the family as a re- 
ligious institution, the hearthstone an altar, and the father 
and the mother the priest and priestess of a divine relig- 
ion. The tendency in families in which Christianity is not 
respected as of superhuman origin, is to neglect religious 
education of every kind. The tendency is vicious. It 
should be corrected by the inculeation of those funda- 
mental truths regarding human character and destiny 
which all civilized men accept. The fact of death, the 
fact of immortality in some form, the fact of superhuman 
powers to which we have relations,—these are truths 
around which religious education, of a kind ever pale and 
negative, may be made to cluster. The tendency in fam- 
ilies accepting Christianity as of Divine genesis and prog- 
ress, is also to neglect religious training. Its training is 
committed to the church and the Sunday-school. This 
tendency is also vicious. It transfers a most important 
branch of education from those who either have or may 
have the deepest interest in its success to those whose in- 
terest in it is the result of general motives. It limits the 
special culture of this field, at the most, to a few hours 
each week. The Christian home is emphatically the 
school-room of a Christianeducation. The Bibleis above 
every book the text-book of such a training as every 
home should give its members. 

In his admirable essay on education Herbert Spencer 
describes the “ the leading kinds of activity which consti- 
tute human life.” He thus averages them: “1. Those 
activities which directly minister to self-preservation ; 2. 
Those activities which, by securing the necessaries, indi- 
rectly minister to self-preservation; 3. Those activities 
which have for their end the rearing and discipline of 
offspring ; 4. Those activities which are involved in the 
maintenance of proper social and political relations; 5. 
Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure 
part of life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and 
feelings.”* It is as unnecessary as it is impossible for the 
family to give an education in each of these multiform 
kinds of human activity. It is, however, both wise and 
possible for it to give an education in these fundamental 
principles and methods which underlie all these various 
activities. It should be the guardian of the physical and 
intellectual education of its members. It should directly 
conduct this education in moral principles and religious 
beliefs. It thus codperates most efficiently in the labor 
which each member may devote to any one or all of these 
forms of activity. 

For assuming this duty of education it is very evident 

‘that many families are quite unfitted. Husbands and 
wives become parents, comparatively ignorant of the re- 
sponsibilities which they thus incur and of the Jaws and 
principles which sbould regulate the rearing of children. 
The large proportion of the human race which die in infancy 
is conclusive evidence of the inability of parents to prop- 
erly conduct the physical education of their offspring. 
The lack of attention paid to the intellectual discipline of 
its members in respect to the habits of observation, judg- 
ment, and self-dependence, proves the incapacity of the 
ordinary family for carrying forward this form of its labor. 
If in many homes the ethical and religious interest of their 
members are more carefully regarded than the physical 
or the intellectual, it is yet true that not a few families 
give no heed to these concerns. 

In such a condition, therefore, it seems necessary for 
society, through the public school and the church, — 
the most efficient instruments for the doing of the will of 
the social body,—to educate the family for giving a proper 
education to its members. At the present time these two 


* Education, Chapter I. 
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institutions should educate their members for the positions 
which they are to occupy as heads of families. The school 
should give special attendance to a training in the laws 
regulating physical development, and to that form of intel- 
lectual work which results, rather, in discipline or training 
those in knowledge. The church should be concerned not 
simply with the religious, but also with the ethical, educa- 
tion of its members and wards. Nor should the school 
neglect this ethical development ; for in the public school 
many children receive their only moral training. 

Toward this ideal of the family as the educator of its 
members in those various activities which contribute to 
human welfare should society progress. When this goal 
is reached the family will become the most efficient co- 
laborer with the school and the church in the achievement 
of their high purposes. But while this advance is being 
made the family must still look to the school and the 
church as the most important instruments for gaining its 
proper position as to the education of its members. 


ONE OF A TEACHER’S TRIALS. 


BY MARY ABBOTT RAND. 


“ Which is the worst of all?” asked Miss Mary Bent. 
She had been talking with her old teacher, Miss Leonard, 
regarding the life in which Miss Leonard had had twenty 
years’ experience, and which Miss Amy was about to 
enter. 

Amy was a “sweet girl graduate,” with fhe world 
before her. Only two months previous she had been 
cheered for her graceful valedictory at the Melton High 
School. She had thoroughly improved the advantages of 
the public schools of her native town. She was gifted 
with a bright mind and a beautiful person, and was now 
about to begin her duties as teacher in a grammar school 
not far from her home. Her inquiry, “‘ Which is the 
worst?” referred to the trials that teachers must en- 
counter. 

* Well, my dear,” replied Miss Leonard, “ your question 
is too indefinite. What would be ‘worst’ to me, you 
might not consider at ali difficult. Will you tell we what 
you think the worst, and then, perhaps, I may suggest 
some way of making it easier.”’ 

“That's the very thing I am after, Miss Leonard,” said 
Amy, with her gay laugh. “ You can always tell what is 
in my mind. Well, then, it seems to me that the worst 
trial must be to know how to manage these fond, little, 
tiresome scholars that you see going for the teacher in 
droves,—pulling at her skirts, overloading her with their 
short-stemmed bouquets, and offering bites of their green 
apples and sticky candies. Yet, it would not do, I sup- 
pose, to make one’s self unpopular by refusing their un- 
pleasant attentions.” 

Miss Leonard attempted to speak, but her young friend 
was so much absorbed in her topic that she dashed ahead 
thoughtlessly. 

“This sort of tiresome child, you know, Miss Leonard, 
grows up to be the woman that tags after the minister or 
the doctor, and brags of ‘my clergyman’ and ‘my phy- 
sician,’ just as she brags of ‘teacher’ now. Or, if it is a 
boy, he becomes the best of office-holders, the hanger-on, 
the borous caller, the person that has no business on earth, 
anyhow!” 

“Tf you will allow me to speak, my dear,” said Miss 
Leonard, mildly, “I will give you some of my experience. 
I appreciate all you say; and, if you wish, you can be 
that sort of teacher that is not ‘run after.’ ” 

“Like Mr. Dodds, for instance?” suggested Amy, with 
a shiver. “No, I thank you. He could never complain 
of any surfeit of attention.” 

“T once thought as you do now,” continued Miss Leon- 
ard. “It was very annoying to me to be pursued by some 
children; though, of course, there were others, dear little 
things, it was a pleasure to pet. One girl who was 
especially disagreeable to me was a child of about seven 
years, named Lottie Manson. She was not bad-looking at 
all,—a chubby little thing, with big, gray eyes, and brown, 
curly hair drooping into them. She was a faithful little 
scholar, and never gave me trouble in her recitations or 
conduct. But, somehow, I took an unaccountable dislike 
to the child. The tone of her voice was like a discord. 
Her loud laughter jarred across my nerves like a twinge of 


neuralgia. I used to dread to pass her home, for I could 


never escape unseen. I would hear a joyous call from 
somewhere; and, in a second or two, her fat arms would 
be around my neck, and then I would walk wearily to 
school, conscious of a drag on my skirts and of a harsh 
though loving voice often appealing to ‘teacher.’ 

One busy Monday morning,—a time, you know, when 
teachers are said to be cross,—Lottie came running in, as 
I was abont to ring the bell, and thrust into my hand a 
sticky bouquet of sunflowers. ‘ You had better keep them, 
Lottie,’ said I, coldly; ‘I am overrun with flowers now.’ 
And I rang the bell, I know, in a way that expressed 
much annoyance. 

I thought no more about it till, an hour later, Lottie 
came to my desk to ask to be dismissed because ber head 
ached. I saw the child looked feverish, and granted her 
request. As she left the room in a languid way, so dif- 
ferent from her usual boisterous manner, I observed that 
she carried the rejected sunflowers. A twinge of remorse 
came over me, and I detained her a minute. ‘After all, 
Lottie,’ said I, ‘if you will let me, I would like to keep 
those flowers. See, I can find a little place for them in 
this vase.’ The quick tears came to her eyes. ‘ You are 
always so good,’ she whispered ; ‘but these are not nice 
enough now. I'll bring you some fresh ones to-morrow, 
teacher, dear.’ 

Alas! to-morrow never came as she thought it would. 
Next day, as I drew near her home, I saw crape on the 
door! Yes, diphtheria makes such sudden destruction as 
that! Her mother took me up stairs to the darkened 
room where Lottie lay, and the first thing I noticed was 
that cluster of sunflowers closely clasped in the small, cold 
poor little hand. 

‘I could not make her leave them go,’ said the poor 
mother. ‘She was out of her head and kept saying she 
wanted better flowers for teacher. Those were the last 
words she said, ma’am!’”’ 

Miss Leonard could say no more then, and Amy’s bright 
eyes were dim with tears. 

“T did not mean to sadden you,” Miss Leonard resumed, 
at length; “only to tel] you of this lesson learned. Of 
course, a teacher must discriminate. There are scholars 
who will fawn upon you just for the sake of favors. But 
I want you to know, dear Amy, that a child’s sincere love 
is by no means ‘the worst trial’ of a teacher’s life.” 


ESOTERIC PERIPATETICISM.—(111.) 


BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


There is little danger that the lives of any of us will 
be too solitary or lived at too leisurely a rate. Those 
whose passion for Nature is strongest and most deep- 
seated are driven to withhold from her all but the odds 
and ends of the day. We rebel sometimes; the yoke 
seems uvendurable ; come what may, we will be quit of 
it; but the existing order of things is too strong for us, 
and anon we settle back into the old bondage. And _per- 
haps it is better so. Even the most simple and natural 
delights are best appreciated when rarely and briefly en- 
joyed. So I persuade myself that, all in all, it is good 
for me to have only one or two hours a day for the 
woods. Human nature is weak; who knows but I might 
grow lazy, were I my own master? At least, “the fine 
point of seldom pleasure” would be blunted. 

The ideal plan would include two walks: one in the 
morning for observation, with every sense alert; the 
other for a mood of “ wise passiveness,” wherein Nature 
should be left free to have her own way with the heart 
and the imagination. Then the laureate’s prayer might 


be fulfilled : 


** Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music, as before.’’ 


This strict division of time is too often out of the ques- 
tion, however, and we must contrive, as best we can, to 
unite the two errands,— study and reverie; using our 
eyes and ears, but not abusing them; and, on the other 
hand, giving free play to fancy and imagination, without 
permitting ourselves to degenerate into impotent dream- 
ers. We run small risk of too much learning. Every 
walker ought to be a faithful student of at least one 
branch of natural history,—not omitting Latin names and 
the very latest discoveries and theories. But, withal, let 
him make sure that his acquaintance with out-of-door life 
be sympathetic, and not merely curious or scientific. All 
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honor to the new science and its votaries; only it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the itch for finding out se- 
erets must be accounted noble or ignoble, according as 
the spirit that prompts the research is liberal or petty. 
Curiosity and love of the truth are not yet identical, how- 
ever it may flatter our self-esteem to ignore the distine- 
tion. One may spend one’s days and nights in nothing 
else but in hearing or telling some new thing, and after 
all be no better than a gossip. It would prove a sorry 
exchange for such of us as have entered, in any degree, 
into the feeling of Wordsworth’s lines,— 


‘* To me, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,’’— 


and I believe the capacity for such moods to be less un- 
common than many suppose,—it would be a sorry bar- 
yain, I say, for us to lose this sensitivenes to the charm 
of living beauty, though meanwhile we were to grow 
wiser than all the moderns touching the morphology and 
histology of every blossom under the sun. 


‘* Who loves not Knowledge ? Who shall rail 
against her beauty ?”’ 


Not we, certainly; no! but we will be bold to add with 


Tennyson,— 
‘* Let her know her place ; 
She is the second, not the first.’’ 


In treating a theme of this kind, it is hard not to vio- 
late Nature’s own method and fall into a strain of exhor- 
tation. Our intercourse with her is so good and whole- 
some, such an inexhaustible and ever-ready resource 
against the world’s trouble and unrest, that we would fain 
have everybody to share it. We say, over and over, with 


Emerson,— 


‘Tf I could put my woods in song, 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void.”’ 


But this may not be. At best, words can only hint at 
sensations; and the hint can be taken only by as many as 
are predestined to hear it. How are those who have 
never felt the like to understand the satisfaction with 
which I recall a certain five or ten minutes of a cool 
morning in May, a year or more ago? I was drawing 
toward home, after a jaunt of an hour or two, when I 
came out suddenly into a sheltered and sunny nook, where 
a bed of the early saxifrage was already in full bloom, 
while a most exquisite little bee-fly of a lovely shade of 
warm brown was hovering over it, draining the tiny, gold- 
lined chalices, one by one, with its long proboscis, which 
looked precisely Jike the bill of a humming-bird. An or- 
dinary picture enough, as far as words go,—only a little 
sunshine, a patch of inconspicuous and common flowers, 
and a small Bombylian without even the distinction of 
bright colors. True ; but my spirit drank a nectar 
sweeter than any that the insect was sipping. And 
though, as a rule, an experience like this were perhaps 
better left unspoken,— 

“ A thought of private recollection, sweet and still,”’ 
yet the mention of it can do no harm, while it leads 
directly to a remark which, in closing, I wish to make 
about one of the principal advantages of the saunterer’s 
condition. His treasures are never far to seek. His de- 
light is in natare herself, rather than in any of her more 
unusual manifestations. He is not of that large and in- 
creasingly fashionable class who fancy themselves lovers 
of nature, while in fact they are merely admirers (more 
or Jess sincere) of fine scenery.. Not that anything is too 
beautiful for our rambler’s appreciation ; he has an eye 
for the best that earth and heaven can offer; he knows 
the exhilaration of far-reaching prospects; but he is not 
dependent upon such extraordinary favors of providence. 
He has no occasion to run hither and thither in search of 
new and strange sights. The old familiar pastures; the 
bushy lane, in which his feet have loitered year after year, 
ever since they began to go alone; an unfrequented road ; 
4 wooded slope, or a mossy glen ; the brook of his boyish 
memories ; if need be, nothing but a clump of trees or a 
grassy meadow,—these are enongh for his pleasure. For- 
tanate man! Who should be happy, if not he? Out of 
his own doorway he steps at will into the Elysian fields. 


— Fertility of school-boy excuses is proverbial. 
‘ What is this?” shouted the teacher, pointing to an ink- 
blot on the copy-book. “ Please, sir, I think it is a tear,” 
replies the owner, meekly. ‘A tear! how could a tear 
be black?” thunders the teacher. “ Please, sir, I think 
it is a colored boy’s tear.”—7'exas School Journal. 


AN OUTING. 


BY M. E. C. 


For a long time we had felt an almost resistless longing 
to see an old friend, and the consequence was, — the 
school-room door being closed upon us for several days, 
—we hastened to a certain kindergarten, where we found 
this admired friend busily engaged in preparations for the 
opening exercises, while forty-five or fifty little people 
quietly awaited some sign from her, whose characteristics 
are an inspiration to all who fall within her influence. 
Presently a few chords struck upon the piano served as 
an invitation to all to stand and sing a good-morning song, 
that adroitly called attention to the fact that the clock 
pointed the hour, which was, of course, nine o'clock. 
This simple song repeated each morning, as the children 
point toward the clock’s face, must truly prove a power in 
teaching the small singers habits of .punctuality,—a cus- 
tom that all teachers must constantly strive to cultivate in 
their pupils. 

As the singing ceased seats were retaken, a prayer re- 
peated, — all folding the hands and reverently bowing 
heads,—and a simple hymn sung. Previous to our out- 
ing, a friend had said, “ What funny things are done in 
in the kindergarten ; what do the children learn, anyway?” 
Now, this young person is possessed of much common 
sense and insight into affairs educational, so the remark sur- 
prised us and led us to resolve to ascertain, if possible, 
how much work was performed from which an immediate 
increase in the child’s knowledge might be discoverable 
to a person used only to attaining resu/ts through the 
methods of the times employed in the school-room. Hav- 
ing entered the kindergarten with such a resolve, we 
settled ourselves to carry out our investigation, as soon as 
the devotional exercises closed. 

It chanced to be the opening morning after a short va- 
cation, so Miss B—— inqnired, what the children had 
been doing through the week. This questioning brought 
out answers, suggestive of certain songs, that were heartily 
sung by everyone, and as no answer was accepted unless. 
given as a complete sentence, we decided that a veritable 
language lesson was in progress. Through the answer of 
one child the idea was suggested of doing errands and 
receiving money as change, whereupon a little talk was 
develofitd, showing that the children should be careful of 
the money intrusted to them, neither losing or spending 
the change without permission. Surely this monetary 
lesson might be considered with profit by all who have 
young children to deal with, as it is one of the hardest 
tasks to teach a child that mamma’s pennies cannot be 
freely spent, unless permission has been previously 
granted. 

A botany lesson followed, in which ideas were ingen- 
ously brought out, concerning the horsechestnut-buds’ 
winter sleep, their protection meanwhile from the weather 
by the sticky brown coats, and cause of the coat’s burst- 
ing in the spring, as well as what was to be seen after the 
buds had opened. Throughout this lesson, sentence- 
forming was kept in mind, just as closely as the botanical 
information. 

The children next marched to their seats,—marking 
time finely to piano music,—the older to find places about 
tables in Miss B ’sroom; the younger about the tables 
in the assistant’s department. The cube, divided into eight 
small cubes (third gift), was to be used by Miss B ’s 
class. Attention being quickly gained, a short song setting 
forth the carpenter’s labors was sung, after which the 
children were directed to produce with the cubes some. 
thing that a carpenter would be likely to build. Each 
child, through this method, was forced to do individual 
thinking and to work in an orderly manner, and the result 
showed the remarkable fact that no child copied his neigh- 
bor’s work, and also testified to the thoroughness and 
completeness of work done in previous lessons. The chil- 
dren, by talking in turn with Miss B—— about their 
houses, fences, etc.,.. gained considerable knowledge of 
labor, life, form, and adaptability, and also learned. to 
discriminate between-that which is made by the furniture 
manufacturer, carpenter, or mason. While this building- 
lesson proceeded, snatches of song floated in from the 
young children, who were receiving instruction in color, 
number, and form through the use of the First Gift, on six 
colored, worsted balls. 


These lessons being ended, the classes reunited in the 
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room where the opening exercises had occurred to enjoy 
the games, which have been so beautifully played since 
Boston kindergarten teachers have received inspiration 
from the wonderful enthusiasm and skill of Mrs. C. B. 
Hubbard, of St. Louis. All kindergarten play, or games, 
brings out a social element of the best sort more effect 
ual than any amount of home, or dancing-school training, 
for here playmates’ rights must be recognized and respected 

all pleasures are shared in a gentle manner; and Jast, but 
certainly not least, a giving up to some one else frequently 
occurs, so that selfishness,—the bane of the home circle, — 
has little chance to strengthen. Presently, children who 
had brought luncheon were allowed to withdraw, and a 
better opportunity than these little folks enjoyed for learn- 
ing the polite customs of the table is not usually afforded 
in the average home. Meanwhile those unprovided with 
luncheon received a physiology lesson through the simple 
exercise of touching parts of the body, noticing their loca- 
tion and number of members. 

The last working half-hour was devoted to the 
occupations; that is,—speaking in language intelli_ 
gible to all,—the older pupils sewed upon card -board 
designs, some original and others belonging to the 
kindergarten scheme of sewing. It was surprising to 
see how skillfully these little folks threaded needles, 
sewed, fastened ends, and selected a fresh supply of 
worsted. This sort of work increases the knowledge of 
color, form, and design, which all other branches of the 
system supplement, besides greatly increasing manipu- 
latory skill. While the older were sewing, the younger 
pupils were engaged in bead-stringing and basting, thus 
renewing and broadening a knowledge of color, arrange- 
ment, design, numbers and their relations, beside develop- 
ing an orderly method of working. 

By this time the clock’s hands were pointing the hour 
for closing, and we heard a call from the piano which 
bade the children assemble to sing “Goodbye,” after 
which each one shook hands with our friend, giving her 
an individual “Goodbye ” with a grace of manner that 
would be pleasurable to us all if adopted’ by older brothers 
and sisters. The conclusion which we reached, before the 
last child had departed, was, that had our young school- 
teacher friend been present she would have seen de- 
veloped, in the happiest way imaginable, lessons in color, 
form, number, botany, physiology, language, design, and 
industrial training, not to mention grace of spirit. 


A TEACHER of a weak and yielding disposition, and 
tolerant of disrespect, does not secure the love or admira- 
tion of pupils, nor does brusque severity secure deference 


or good behavior. From the child of six years, in the 
lowe-t primary class, to the young man and woman in the 
high school about to graduate, the principles that insure 
good government are the same. Mild persistency on the 
part of the teacher, a gracions yielding of what may be 
allowed. and a kind denial, not admitting a second appeal, 
of what must be refused, secure from pupils both confi- 
dence and respect. Children, too, delight in securing the 
confidence of their teachers, and so powerfu! an influence 
for good should never be Jost or impaired. In the higher 
grades this influence is no less potent than in the lower. 
Through this mutual interchange of confidence and regard, 
the influeuce of the teacher, whether present or absent, 
becomes all-controlling. A school under such influences 
becomes self-governing.— Thos. Tash,Supt., Portland, Me. 


Bap Books and vicious literature are to be found every- 
where. The first leaves of the most atrocious and senti- 
mental fiction publi-hed are scattered broadcast in the 


vicinity of our schoolhouses. These sheets are distributed 
purely in the business interests of those who reap profit 
by engendering morbid acd depraved app-tites for the 
perusal of murderous adventures, pist 1 and fainting epi- 
sodes, monstrous and impossible incidents of love, lust, 
vice, and so-called virtue. The demoralizing influence of 
bad literature is difficult to exaggerate. Its effects upon 
the young mind are disastrous in the extreme, de-troying 
all relish for the business of the school, and sapping and 
weakening the purpose or energy required to perform the 
most common duties of life. How often teachers point 
out to mé inefficient and ambitionless boys or girls, with 
the sad explanation, “he or she is a nove] reader.” The 
remark simply but significantly explains the listlessness 
and stupidity of youths who have become so unfortunate 
as to fall into this horrible net. The ability to read, as 
one says, is the tree of knowledge of good and evil. The 
child who plucks from this tree only to partake of the 
knowledge of evil, is lost indeed.— Wm. H. Anderson, 


Supt., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FRENCH WIT. 


BY PREST. JAMES BUCKHAM, VERMONT. 


We Americans justly consider ourselves the most humorous 
people in the world. No other nation can boast such a fund of 
genuine, overflowing, irresistible fun as pours into the public store- 
house, every week and every day, from the brains and the pens of 
our professional humorist. But there is one nation,—the French, 
—which vies with us in the quality, if not in the quantity, of its 
humor. We speak of American humor and French wit. The dis- 
tinction is a good one. French literature is overflowiag with bon- 
mots, There is a delicate turn, an exquisite flavor, an unmistakable 
smack, to a French witticism which distinguishes it from all other 
species of humor. There is not so much broad, delicious fun in a 
French joke as there is in one of ours; but the fancy is more tickled, 
and one is more inclined to ery, *‘ Admirable!”’ ‘‘ How neat!”’ 
then to langh. Every French joke is a little work of art, planned, 
turned, and polished with a wonderful delicacy. To glance over a 
collection of them is like admiring rare Sevres china. It is this 
rare quality of wit which makes all French literature so sparkling. 
The genius of it is in the French mind. Essays, novels, period- 
ical literature, poetry,—everything that flows from the pen of a 
Frenchman,—scintillates with wit. 

I have before me a little almanac, fresh from Paris. On every 
page, with the day of the week and month and the phases of sun and 
moon, is a single French witticism, sparkling like a solitary gem. 
Some of them are so delicate and so idiomatic that it would be im- 
possible to translate them into English. All of them must part 
with some of their bloom at the rude Saxon touch. Bat the ex- 
quisite turn, the neatness of construction, to some extent the smack 
of the witticisms, may be reproduced in English. 1 will attempt it 
with a few of them : 


At the Restaurant.— 

** Waiter ! this turbot is dreadful ; it is actually in a state of de- 
com position.”’ 

** Ah, monsieur ! you would admit that it is in a remarkable 
state of preservation if you only knew its age !’’ 


In Court.— 
** Prisoner, have you the means of existence ?”’ 
** Thanks, your honor; my stomach is in excellent condition.’’ 


On the Parade.— 
“_ t, your men quarrel in ranks.”’ 


** Pardon, captain; they are all lawyers.’’ 


Enfant Terrible.— 

Stranger gives a bon-bon to little girl. 

** Mother—Well, now, darling, what do you say when mamma 
gives you candy ?’’ 

Little girl—** More !”’ 


A Scene of Introduction.— 

** Gentlemen, this is my friend X, who is not quite so foolish as 
he looks.’’ 

X—‘** That is precisely the difference, gentlemen, between my 
friend and me.”’ 1 


He Craved Indulgence.— 

** Accused, have you anything to say in your own defense !”’ 

** Nothing, your honor. I desire simply to crave the indulgence 
of the court,—for my lawyer.’’ 


Too True.— 

** My friend, why don’t you confide in your wife? She takes 
the greatest interest in your affairs.’’ 

* Yes, and she takes the greatest part of my capital, too!”’ 


At the Table d’ Hote.— 

** Monsieur, allow me to recommend to you these crabs. They 
have just arrived from Cherbourg.”’ 

** Indeed! then they must have come all the way on foot !”’ 


Force of Habit.— 
Citizen to cabman—*‘* Why do you beat your horse ?”’ 
Cabman—** Why ? because my wife is away.”’ 


Why She Bites — 

**] wonder why Madame X has grown so sarcastic of late? She 
bites everybody.” 

** Ob, 1 suppose it is to show her new false teeth.’’ 


Idiosyncrasy.— 
How is it that a person is said to leave the earth just when he is 
put into it ? 


A Diagnosis.— 
** France is sick.” 
“To what do you attribute the malady ? 
** To the feebleness of her constitution”’’ 


A Great Waste.— 
Drunken man, gloomily regarding the sea—‘‘ Oh, what a waste 
of space!’’ 


Master and Lackey.— 

Master — ‘‘ You raseal! how do you dare to sleep all night in 
the street ?”’ 

Lackey—‘*‘ O, I’m not afraid; I always have one of your cards 
on me.” 
Professional Advice.— 

** Doctor, what is the matter with me? I work like an ox, I 
eat like a wolf, and I’m as tired as a dog.’’ 

** If that is the case, | should advise you to consult a veterinary 
surgeon.” 
Quite well, thank you.— 

** Have you a louis about you ?”’ 

** About me ? no, not a sou.’’ 

“ And at home ?”’ 

“* They are all quite well at home, thank you.” 


He was Afraid.— 
Conor” How, you rascal! Were you not afraid to steal the 
" Indeed, I was, sir! J was afraid it might be nickel.” 


‘It is easy to recognize ye” eared quality of French wit in such 
examples as the above. They gre as different from American 
witticisms, or from English witticisms, as are the mental character- 
isties of the different peoples. To enjoy French wit one must be 
something of a raconteur himself. He must enjoy a good story 
well told, and, above all, told in the briefest space. Like cham- 
pagne, French wit is all sparkle, but it has little body. 


~——‘**I intend to take The Journal as 
what it is.”"—J. H. Moore, Fremont, N. U. 


EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


THE NATIONAL GOUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
Jury 9, 10, 12, ann 13, 1886. 


The sixth annual meeting of the National Council of 
Education met in the Senate Chamber, Topeka, Kansas, 
July 9jat 10 a.m.; D. B. Hagar, president, in the 
chair.. The session was opened by prayer by Rt. Rev. 
Thomas H. Vail, bishop of Kansas, and president of 
Bethany College, Topeka. The roll-call by the secretary 
showed that there were present twenty members. 

An address of weleome was extended to the Council by 
D. C. Tillotson, Supt. of Schools of Topeka. He spoke 
of the principles underlying the government of the State 
of Kansas, and heartily welcomed the members of the 
Council to the State of Kansas and to the City of Topeka. 
President Hagar happily responded to the words of 
welcome, and proceeded to say to the members of the 
Council that this body was organized for educational 
work,—to discuss matters thoroughly and fully. He 
thought it wise for the president to refrain from the ex- 
pression of any opinions he might hold as an individual. 
The conclusions of the Council, embodied in the reports, 
are to go forth as, in some sense, the authority on educa- 


tional questions. 
The first business of the Council was the 


Rerort or THE COMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY Epvu- 
CATION ON Text-Books In ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ; 
by Prine. Albert G. Boyden, (Bridgewater, Mass.), 


Chairman. 

{Abstract. | 
The elementary school includes the grades preceding the high 
school. 

1. The elementary school is an organization for the training of 
children together, in which each child is affected un all sides of his 
nature by contact and competition with his fellows. 

2. The child is self-active; he must think, feel, and will, either 
to the upbuilding or degrading of himself. All his powers must 
repeatedly drawn forth into right activity, to the end that habits of 
right thinking, feeling, and willing shall be established. This im- 
plies the right training of the perceptive faculties, memory, imag- 
ination, and the reflective power; the proper control of the appe- 
tites, desires, and affections; choice and action in accordance with 
moral obligation. Education means training for life. 

3. The end .o be sought in all work of the elementary school is 
right mental training and knowledge for every child. y mental 
training is meant the unfolding of the whole nature, intellect, sensi- 
bility, will, and conscience. By knowledge is meant knowledge at 
first hand, which is acquired from the object of thought, not mere 
information. 

4. The means by which this end is to be accomplished is the 
trained teacher, supported by wise supervision, teaching every child 
by means of the course of studies, training him to observe, to 
think, to speak, to read, to write, to feel, to act, for the highest 
and whole good of his nature. The child is to be taught. The 
object or subject upon which the child is working is only the means 
for exciting right activity and knowledge in his mind. 

5. A book is a record of thoughts. Its value in itself is propor- 
tional to the amount of trath which the record represents. Its 
value to the reader is proportional to his ability to interpret the 
record, and to use the information, knowledge, or stimulus which 
he obtains from it. The ability to interpret the record is propor- 
tional to the reader’s knowledge of the objects which the author 
describes, and his knowledge of language. 

Books which are written and used with the view to having the 
child learn the words of the author and recite them to the teacher 
have no place in school work. Books which, like the living 
teacher, lead the child to the true objects of knowledge, are an 
essential help to good teaching. The greatest error in our ele- 
mentary schools is the fact that the children are allowed to learn 
words without ideas. 


Discussion. 
W. E Sheldon, of Boston, was designated by President 
Hagar to report the discussion. 


Mr. Hancock suggested that the chairman restate the four points 
discussed in the report, and that they be considered in order. 

Mr. Boyden read the first point, in which he stated that the 
school was an organization like a republic, a family, a society, and 
an association, in which each child is affected on all sides of his 
nature by contact and competition with his fellows. 

Mr. Hailman asked, Is the school a republic in all countries ? 
How would it be in a monarchy ? 

Mr. Boyden recapitulated the points made in the report, stating 
the sense in which the elementary school was like a republic, a 
family, a society, and an association, for mutual helpfulness. The 
fundamental idea of the school is, that it trains for good government 
in a republic. 

Mr. Fairchild said that the language of the report on these points 
was figurative. The school is not really a republic, or a family, or 
a society, but an organization, of which the teacher was the ruling 
and directing power. 

Mr. Hinsdale: The school may be democratic in its spirit, re- 
publican in its genius, but not in its origin and form; in form, a 
school in a monarchical country will not differ from a school in a 
democratic government; but -it would ‘naturally have less of the 
democratic spirit and tendency. 

Mr. Brown remarked that the school was an organization which 
had its own laws, missions, and°telations. ‘The pupil does not 
unite with the teacher in determining its laws.. The teacher alone 
determines its Jaws. If his rules are arbitrary and unjust, he may 
be removed by a resolution. The teacher is, in the main, an abso- 

r. Hancock agreed that the office of the teacher was 
that of a monarchical ruler. largely 
Mr. Brown: The school is not even an incipient republic, It 


long as I live, if it continues. 


is from first to last an absolute monarchy. 
Mr. Coy said that the school was the place, in a republic, where 


the pupil was trained for the intelligent discharge of his duties as a 
citizen. 

Mr. Hailman said all schools, in all countries, trained its youth 
for citizenship. It does not represent the object of the school cor- 
rectly to ray that pupils are trained for the state. 

Mr. Allen suggested that if the figures of speech could be 
dropped from the report in defining elementary education, it would 
be more clearly understood. 

President Hagar stated that it had been the custom of the 
Council to refer back to the committee such portions of reports for 
changes as might be suggested by the Council. 

Mr. Hailman moved to refer back this portion of the report to 
the committee for, verbal changes. The motion was passed. 

Mr. Pickard said, so far as the teacher is concern d he is an ab- 
solute monarch. The element of democracy comes in where the 
relation of the pupils with each other are considered. 

Mr. Allen thought that the differences of opinion among the 
members of the Council on this portion of the report were mainly 
in regard to the use of language in it. 

Mr. Boyden proceeded to restate the second part of the report. 

Mr. Richards asked what was meant by the phrase, “* training 
for life.’ 

Mr. Boyden: The training in this life was, of course, with a 
view to an *‘ endless life.’’ 

Mr. Hancock inquired what was meant in the report by ‘‘ knowl- 
edge at first hand.’ 

Mr. Boyden said the primary object was to train children to ob- 
serve and investigate for themselves,—to get mental tr«ining,—and 
acquire such information as was essential as a basis for future men- 
tal activity and growth in knowledge. 

Mr. Brown, speaking to the question by Mr. Hinsdale, whether 
it was proper to speak of knowledge knowing itself, said: ‘* Know- 
ing is a form of mind-activity of which one is conscious. We call 
it idea, or conception ; which conception must be true to the reality 
existing, independent of the mind, to be knowledge. If not true 
to this reality, it may be belief or opinion, but it is not knowing. 
Kvowledge,.considered as a product, is simply the power or capa- 
bility that the mind acquires by repetition of an act of knowing to 

rfurm that act again, at will or on slight sugggestion. One’s 
Ladetedies is much broader than the conscious knowing of any par- 
ticular moment. Knowing is, then, the mind in a state of con- 
scious intellectual activity. It is not an untrue conception, there- 
fore, to think of knowledge knowing itself, though perhaps not 
the best form of statement. It is but saying that the mind is self- 
conscious in all of its states of intellectual activity.” 

Mr. Hailman suggested that the report be modified by closing 
the sentence on this second point, as follows: ‘‘ Education means, 
primarily, training for life.’’ 

Mr. Hinsdale spoke on the definition of knowledge, and asked 
whether it was an act. 

Mr. Coy asked if knowl 

Mr. Hancock asked: 
knows itself ’’? 

Mr. Boyden replied that the use of the word in the report re- 
ferred to knowledge at first hand, as acquired from ‘‘ the object of 


was entirely subjective ? — 
What kind of knowledge is it that 


be | thought.”’ 


Mr. Brown asked what the committee meant by knowledge at 
second hand. 

Mr. Boyden replied that such knowledge comes to the mind of 
the child from outside sources. 

Mr. Hinsdale said, when a pupil comes for the first time to the 
school he puts himself in a position to gain knowledge at second 
hand. The school, sooner or later, trains by the use of the book, 
by graphic illustration, ete., and by the exercise of the senses. 

Mr. Hancock: “ First hand’’ knowledge is very important, but 
mainly as a means of acquiring ‘‘ second hand”’ knowledge. 

Mr. Brown: The amount of knowledge acquired at second 
hand largely exceeds that acquired at first hand. 

Mr. Boyden reported back the following change in the report, 
which was accepted. By knowledge is meant, primarily, knowl- 
edge at first hand, which is acquired from the object of thought, 
omitting the phrase, ‘‘ not mere information.”’ 

On the last point of the report Mr. Hancock saw no objection to 
the proper use of books, or even to the use of the exact langage of 
abook. The question of vital impor ance is, of course, that the 
pupil should clearly understand the thought. 

Mr. Gove asked Mr. Hancok if he would advise using the exact 
language of an author ? 

Mr. Hancock replied that the sublime thoughts of Emerson 
could only be properly expressed by the use of his own words. 

Mr. Brown could not go quite so far as the report. He thought 
that ideas and thoughts that were most worthy to be acquired by 
the pupil must be at first but vaguely comprehended. When the 
child learns a form of statement which he only vaguely compre- 
hends, he is impelled, if well taught, to seek to fill these compara- 
tively empty forms and make them significant. The law of ac- 
quisition of knowledge is from the vague to the definite; but if no 
form of statement is learned, then there is nothing for the learner 
to come back to,— nothing to prompt to fuller and clearer knowl- 
edge. Pupils must learn the statement of many things they do 
not comprehend. The cantion is to avoid teaching such statements 
as are not accompanied with even vague knowledge of their signifi- 
cance. 

Mr. Hancock thought pupils often came gradually into the light 
of truth expressed in words. 

The proper use of books was discussed by Messrs. Gove, Coy, 
Hailman, Richards, and Brown. 

Mr. Richards asked if problems in arithmetic should be first 
given to young children in the primary schools. 

Mr. Boyden: Certainly. 
oo Peckard : When should children first be allowed to use 


Mr. Boyden : Books should be used in the first year of the pu- 
ak life,— as soon as he acquires the power to use the book prop- 
erly. 
The report, as amended by the Committee, was unanimously 
adopted and ordered to be printed in Proceedings of the Council. 
The Council adjourned, to meet at the Senate Chamber at three 
o’cloék p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Council convened in the Senate 


nci Chamber at-3.00 
p- m.; -President Hagar jn the chair. ; 
The official report of the discussion as made by Wm. 
E. Sheldon, of Boston, and slightly amended, was adopted 
and ordered to be printed in the Proceedings. 
The president appointed the following committees : 
Auditing Com.—E. W. Coy, B. A. Hinsdale, S. H. Peabody. 
Com. on Nomination of Officers—J. L. Pickard, E. C, Hewett, 
George T. Fairchild, Robert Allyn, W. A. Mowry. 


Com. on Nomination of New Members — Aaron Gove, W. N. 
Hailmann, Zalmon Richards, H. 8. Tarbell, W. E. Sheldon. 
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REPORT OF THE CoMMITTEE oN City ScHooL SyYsTEMs ; 
‘« Pupils, Classification Examinations, and Promotion,” 
by H. S. Jones,- Erie, Pa. 

[Abstract.} 

1. It is not the purpose of the common school to serve as a sift- 
ing machine by which a certain kind of brain can be discovered 
and retained, 

2, The common school is an institution whose function is to re- 
ceive and hold as long as possible, children differing more or less 
widely in race, heredity, surroundings, strength, health, and the 
faculty of learning. 

3. Classification is (1) economical, (2) a healthful social and ed- 
ueational stimulus, and encourages true emulation. 

4, Classification is close or educational. Clouse classification is 
military in spirit; its aim is fusion and uniformity. It tends to 
make instruetion fit itself to the weak of the class on one extreme, 
or to the strong of the class on the other. 


5. Close classification is hardly an evolution of the common | Q 


school. 

6. Edueational classification aims at the progress of the individ- 
ual. It makes the class an economic convenience rather than a 
necessity. In the region of thought and observation, it compels 
each member to act individually. It demands that the teacher 
shall study the child as he is in the class; not the typical child. 

7. Classificstion should receive the most careful attention of the 
supervisory force. It should not be left to finexperience, or to 
those who have little skill in judging of mental faculty. 

8. The size of a class and the number of classes to a teacher, 
depend on material and location. 

, Examination should be subordinate to education, serving 
merely as a factor in the operation of instruction. 

10, Examination should be (a) written, (6) oral, (c) objective ; 
combined as far as practical, given large place in the lower depart- 
ments, 

11, Examinations may serve a useful purpose in education: (1) 
as a stimulus; (2) as atest of class progress; (3) asa corrective 
of defects in the instruction ; (4) to help determine individual pro- 
motions; (5) in the work of elass promotions; (6) in ascertaining 
the fitness of a class to graduate from the department that issues 
a formal diploma. 

12, Standing in examination should neither be a crown nora 
disgrace. 

13. Nothing depressing, exciting, or startling should character- 
ize the examination. 

14. Questions should be based on due preparation, and so formed 
as to assist in education. They should shade from the easy to the 
difficult, giving full chance to the several degrees of talent in the 
class. 

15. The time allotted to an exercise should not be so limited as 
to cause a state of hurry. 

16. Promotions should not be based on examination alone. The 
school history of the candidate. also should be taken into account. 

17. The act of promotion should not be magnified into an epic. 
© 18. Semi-annual promotions, especially in the lower grades, seem 
best in the line of elasticity and readjustment. 


SECOND DAY — Juty 10. 


The Council met at the Senate Chamber at 9.30 a. m. ; 
President Hagar in the chair. Prayer was offered by 
Dr. Robert Allyn, of Carbondale, Ill. ¢ 

The report of the proceedings of the previous day was 
real by George P. Brown, secretary of the Council. 

The minutes were read and approved. 


ReporT OF THE Discussion ON “ Pupris, CLASSIFICA- 
TION, EXAMINATION, AND PROMOTION.” 


Mr. Hancock: What is meant by “‘ close classification, 
ployed by the committee in their report ? 

Mr. Hinsdale was also in search of additional information upon 
this topic, and to which the chairman of the committee replied by 
WH to the system of grading and promoting adopted at West 

oint. 

Mr. Gove stated that the difference between West Point and the 
one employed in graded schools is, that only ‘* picked material ”’ 
can enter the Military Academy and remain there, while the com 
mon schools are for all, and hence are based upon a system of clas- 
sification for all. 

Mr. Hinsdale wanted to know under what conditions classifica- 
tion is regarded as an economic or labor-saving invention. 

Mr. Mowry held that the teacher should never lose sight of the 
pupils as individuals composing the class. The tendency is to treat 
the pupils in mass, to speak of them in mass, and to ignore and to 
crush out individuality. ‘The true basis is the pupil, and not the 
collective unity. Let the teacher keep this point in view, ‘* What 
is best for the pupil ?”’ 

Mr. Hancock, while not objecting seriously to the expressions 
‘close classification ’’ and ‘‘ loose classification,’? would recom- 
mend mechanical as a substitute for c/ose. 

Mr. Gove held that mass teaching in fact could not exist in any 
well-conducted modern school. That even the general questions 
reached pupils individually as well as the class collectively. 

Dr. Andrews believed that the impression intended to be con- 
veyed in the report was to draw a close distinction between 
“* massed teaching”? and ‘‘ individual teaching,’’ and for the teach- 
ers to avoid the error of the former. 

Mr. Hinsdale agreed in the main with Mr. Mowry; yet he had 
observed @ tendency occasiona!ly among teachers to throw out or 
put back slow pupils. Furthermore, he believed the true theory to 
be this: to break up the grade as speedily as possible after the 
school commences,—that is, some to go forward, the main class to 
move onward, while the slow ones would drop back. 

Mr. Hailmann asked for the central or subjective idea in the 
classification of pupils, and whether the pupils should be adapted 
to = course of study, or the course of study to the capacity of the 
pupils, 

_ Mr. Sheldon explained the process of classification in the large 
city schools of the East. He favored some system that would rec- 
ogaize the individual ability of each pupil to promotion and ad- 
vancement. There is a great ibility resting « school 
Superintendents. They demand too close attention to work, 

Dr. Pickard would ‘advocate two kinds of classification, — ‘a 
fixed classification” and a ‘* mobile classification.’ 


” 
as em- 


Dr. Allyn suggested that the committee make definitions of the}. 


terms ‘* close’ and ‘* educational’’ as applied to classification, as 
these words appear to be the ones about which the members differ or 
question. 

Mr. Mowry illustrated ‘“‘ Father Burroughs’’ arrangement of 
classes as conducted in Lancaster, Pa. Three classes were assem- 
bled in one room under their teachers, with two recitation-rooms. 
Two classes recited in the two recitation rooms, while the third 
class studied in the main rooms being aided in their study by the 
teacher, At the close of the recitation the elasses » one 


lof the others now taking the main room for study. Dr. Burroughs’ 


idea was that school work was comprehended under three depart- 
ments: 1, Study (by the pupils) ; 2. Teaching (by the instruction) ; 
3. Examining (also by teaching). 

Mr. Haneock asked, Why have examinations at all? This 
query did not settle the question, but he would allow the examina- 
tions to count for one-half in promotions, and the other work to 
count for as much. 

Mr. Peaslee would not mark per cents on United States history. 
As he understood it, history as a school subject is to arouse an in- 
terest in the pupil’s mind for that character of literature. Let 
the taste be created, as it were, then guided and directed. Pupils 
should be encouraged to read biographies in connection with their 
historical reading. 

Mr. Richards wished to offset some ‘‘ executive remarks,’’ made 
by Mr. Brown. He did so by referring to an examination passed 
by a young man for a public position. After passing the examin- 
ation in a highly satisfactory manner, he lacked executive ability. 
. E. D.—Not applicable. 


On motion of Mr. Sheldon, the report of the committee was 
adopted, with such verbal changes as may be desirable to meet the 
views of the Council. 


Tue Report or tHe Commirrer on Hicuer Epvuca- 
TION,—subject, “*‘ What Higher Institutions are Requi- 
site for the Higher Education,”—was given by Prest. 
A. L. Chapin, of Beloit, Wis. 

(Abstract. } 

The higher education means that which brings forward men pre- 
pared to be leaders of thought, influence, and authority. It begins 
when a young man enters college, and ends when he goes out from 
under teachers for his life-work. 

What are its direct aims ? 

(a) Diseipline,—the training which forms well-balanced minds. 

(b) Expansion of the mind by a comprehensive survey of the 
wide world of truth. 

(c) The accumulation of knowledge ; the conscioysness of some 
things thoroughly known. 

(d) The forming of character by a proper blending of moral 
and intellectual culture. 

What are its legitimate results ? 

Primarily and chiefly, the perfecting of the individual soul-soci- 
ety exists for the ingly ideal, not the individual for society. Inci- 
dentally and n rily, the sending forth of formers and reform- 
ers of society, leaders in the world’s civilization,— ‘‘for no one 
liveth to himself alone,’’— move in detail. It prepares broad- 
minded men to be leaders in great enterprises; bright women to be 
good wives and mothers; educators of all grades; lawyers, physi- 
cians, clergymen, journalists, wise and capable scholars, artists, 
authors, investigators, specialists fitted to increase the sum of hu- 
man knowledge and the means of human happiness. 

The institutions required to carry on the higher education are 
the colleges, the university,—two names sadly abused. The Amer- 
iean college is an institution, sui generis, ‘The name, from. Old 
England, is applied to an institution adapted to the exigencies of 
the New World, projected in New England in 1636,—** a nursery 
of knowledge and a supply for posterity’’ ; its efforts directed to 
that training of minds, somewhat matured, which secures to each 
self-knowledge, self-improvement, breadth of view, a sound moral 
and religious character. 

Notice its peculiarities. Waiving the question of coéducation, 
(1) The college is peculiar in respect of the persons with whom it 
deals,—young men from fifteen to twenty-five; (2) as respects the 
length of time covered by the course of study,—four years,— not 
arbitrarily fixed, but settled by experience, for the total cultivation 
of the man; (3) the college is peculiar in the prescribed curricu- 
lum of study, enforced by daily recitations ;—some room for selec- 
tion of studies should be authoritatively adjusted to some system of 
training. The college curriculum, though changed in some details, 
is essentially the same in the great departments and their relative 
proportions as a century ago. It is an incidental advantage from 
the preseribed curriculum that, in connection with the full period, 
it gives the student the opportunity for a voluntary culture of 
things not included in the regular routine; such as physical devel- 
opment, music, pure art and literary exercises, with fellow-students. 
(4) Another peculiarity of the college is the presence, through all 
its discipline, of positive moral and religious influences. Several 
courses of study are admirable; but these should be so defined as 
to assure a development of the various faculties in balanced propor- 
tion, under thorough discipline. 

Necessity compels most of our Western colleges to have prepara- 
tory schools annexed. ‘This is, in itself, to be regretted, yet essen- 
tial to sustain a standard of scholarship. There is an individual 
advantage, however, in bringing young men early within the col- 
lege atmosphere and giving instructors an opportunity to start them 
aright in their line of study. 

The university represents the other departments of higher educa- 
tion,— the misuse of the term,— due in part to the fact that most 
of our best universities have been much occupied with work which 
belongs to colleges and academies. It is important, if the func- 
tions of two institutions are to be united in one establishment, that 
the time should be distinctly drawn between them in respect to the 
regimen of students, the standard of scholarship, and the honors 
awarded. A university proper should embrace a cluster of insti- 
tutions or departments for special professional instruction and orig- 
inal advanced investigation. Here belong normal schools,—strictly 
such ; schools of technology, agriculture ; schools of law, medicine, 
theology ; schools of fine arts ; laboratories and lectureships for the 
advancement of learning. 

The college is a training-place for minds yet immature. The 
university is a teaching-place for those already trained. This dis- 
tinction ought to be carefully maintained. We may rejoice in the 
Johns Hopkins University as approximating the ideal of a true 
university ; and, together with post graduate courses and chairs of 
specific instruction in other institutions, saving the necessity of 
sending young men abroad. We give the college the central posi- 
tion of effective influence for the higher education. : 

The character and tone of the professions are determined by the 
proportion of college-trained men who fill their ranks. The pub- 
lie welfare, in all lines of its development, calls for a larger infu- 
sion of thorough intellectual and moral education. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Council met at the Senate Chamber at 3p. m.; 
President Hagar in the chair. The roll-call showed 


about thirty members present. 

Report or Discussion ON HIGHER Epucation,—snb- 
ject, “Higher Institutions Required,” by President 
Chapin. 

Mr. Fairchild asked what was meant by the relegation of the 


agricultural or other schools of technology to the university. 


Mr. Chapin announced that technical instruction should be pur- 
sued after training in college. 

Mr. Hancock: Are there no normal schools ? 

Mr. Chapin: Not strictly spesking. They are, more properly 
speaking, academies, with the addition of some technical training. 
Mr. Hancock : The evil in our institutions is that every technical 
school does too much academic work ; the technical instruction is 
simply an annex to the academy. 

r. Fairchild: ‘* How can the agricultural students be made to 
desire college training ?”’ is the great question. Most of our pro- 
fessional men are made out of uneducated men. The same is true 
in agriculture. 

Mr. Chapin: Those pursuing agriculture ought to be led to see 
the value of preliminary general educational training as preparation 
for special education in agriculture. 

Mr. Fairchild: One and one-half per cent. of the graduates of 
colleges east and west have come to farming sometime in their lives, 
I should just as strongly combat the idea that the work of the agri- 
eultural college should be purely or chiefly technical as I do the one 
that no work is needed in preparing students with the thought of 
agriculture and other industries, as worthy of educated men. 

Mr. Hancock: Why say that college ignores agriculture more 
than medicine or other vocations ? 

Mr. Fairchild said that the college had been founded and run on 
the idea of law, medicine, or ministry, as the pursuit of its grad- 
uates; that this purpose gave tone to the college work. 

Mr. Hinsdale: I suppose the time is now come when the — 
institutions lately organized should have a tone decidedly different 
from the old institutions. 

Mr. Fairehild: They are decidedly different in tone. I would 
not employ a professor from a purely literary school who had fixed 
habits of instruction. The tone of thought is different. There is 
a difference in the aim, and therefore a difference in the results. 

Mr. Chapin stated a case. One of the graduates of his college, 
who was a professor in a college, has now two leading Norwegian 
papers in Chicago. The subscribers are farmers. He set to work 
tu do what he could for farmers. He prepared a book, compiled 
from the best agricultural literature, and is lifting his people. Due 
to Beloit College. 

Mr. Ordway: We have begun special instruction too soon. Con- 
gress commenced too soon. No one is prepared to go to these 
schools. We must lead the people tu see the necessity of prelimi- 
nary preparation. The college does not give the student any par- 
ticular bent. The professional schools will have to coutinue for a 
time to give a general education. 

Mr. Boyden: The normal school has its distinctive work,—the 
education of teachers. There are a few normal schools in the 
country, and what few there are ought to be encouraged. Our 
civilization calls for distinctive preparation, for special lines of 
work,—especially for teaching. But we cannot wait for a student 
to go through college before preparation for distinctive work com- 
mences, ‘These workers in special directions must come largely 
from the masses, 

Mr. Allyn: A large of the work of a normal school is aca- 
demic from necessity. ‘The people must be educated by the people. 
All the special schools must do a large amount of preparatory 
work. e are mingling work in each institution, but the energy 
is not lost. 

Mr. Mowry: The paper presents one of the most important 
questions that will come before the council. We need to set off 
clearly the work of the different institutions. The progress of 
society divides institutions for specific purposes. ‘There are not 
fewer students in our higher schools than formerly. In the old 
time the student was to be a lawer, doctor, or minister. Bat not 
so to-day. The college makes leaders in every department of 
activity. Hence this differentiation in our institutions of learning. 
The colleges of to-day are giving different work than formerly, 
because uf these special schools, It is desirable that all colleges 
recognize these different vocations in their departments, 

Mr. Tarbell: The paper leaves out something that a full dis- 
cussion of the question requires. It says the two institutions for 
higher education are the college and the university. It is wrong 
to assume that a man that is to be a farmer will wait until after 
college before beginning his preparation for his lite-work. Nor is 
it best that he should. ‘These preparatory institutions have no 
place in the systems provided in the report. 1t crowds them too 
high or too low. 

Mr. Andrews: All courses of study are made for those who go 
through, not for those who do not. The ideal system, which is 
that of the report, is the one to place before the people. It has 
been remarked that some pupils go to school; some are sent. The 
boy of fourteen must be sent ; he cannot go. The boy who goes 
cannot commence before twenty. but the boy who commences at 
fourteen and graduates at twenty-one is better prepared than he 
would be if he were tv commence at twenty and graduate at twenty- 
eight. ‘The boys should be sent to school rather than wait until 
they realize the importance of this preparatory training. 

Mr. Greenwood: This is a rapidly changing period; the normal 
schools cannot prepare more than a smal! per cent. of the teachers, 
owing to our rapid increase of population. ‘The theory of the 
report cannot be made practical. ‘The college expenses are too 
great to permit the poor boy to complete a course. ‘he colleges 
do not provide a course of reading like that suggested by Supt. 
Peaslee. The student lives in the past, rather than in the present. 

Mr. Brown said that the system of schools provided for in the 
report was the system of a century ago. ‘The needs of the present 
are those of the past, and more. Our complex civilization demands 
schools for preparation for those vocations which, in the more 
simple life of a century ago, was made inthe home. These are not 
provided for in the report. The college and the university, defined 
by the committee, are the necessary course for those who would 
become the leaders of thought in any department of activity. But 
for the preparation of those who are to follow their lead and do the 
actual work, schools of mixed character, giving both academic 
and technical instruction, must continue to exist. 

Mr. Hinsdale: The purpose of the report is to arrange a hier- 
archy of schools. The scheme of the report does not represent 
American education,—it is an ideal system. But what about the 
schools and the children, as they are now. How many normal: 
schools have college graduates among their students? The report 
is not a generalization of the American system of to-day. 

Mr. Chapin said his first report included the high schoo] as. 
higher education. That might have been more satisfactory to 
some. The report is not wholly ideal. He has hope of the future. 
The tendency is to fall into the line of the system suggested in the: 
report, by slow movement. Students in the West are not sent, but 
they go; and the results in government, industry, and scholarship 
are such as would naturally follow from. this voluntary attendance. 
The purpose of the college is to raise and maintain a standard of 
attainments for the education of the people. Something to work 
toward, though never actually attained. 

Mr. Anderson followed, illustrating and emphasizing the same 
thought. 

The report of the discussion of President Chapin’s Report was 
made by George P. Brown, secretary of the Council, and approved, 
and ordered to be printed in the proceedings. 


(Continued on page 86. | 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 22, 1886. 


Torexa did herself grand. 

Five thousand teachers at Topeka. 

Tue railroad man had the front seat at Topeka. 

Tuere was never a larger gathering of so bona fide 
teachers than at Topeka. 


Kansas teachers a thousand strong reported at Topeka, 
many of them occupying tents upon the Capitol grounds. 


NEARLY every teacher went West or South from Topeka. 
Hundreds left daily, freighting the trains for the Rockies 
and the Pacific. Such fares were never known. 


Tue book men were never more courteous, self-respect- 
ing, and efficient than at Topeka. There was nothing ob- 
trusive, nothing seductive in their professional art. Book- 
agency work is now a science. 


ApprEcIATION.—That the earnest efforts of the New 
England Bureau of Education are appreciated, is evident 
from the constantly increasing registrations of teachers, 
and the numerous calls of school officers from every part 
of the nation. 

H. F. Kreative, of the Texas State Normal School, a 
colored man, made the most brilliant informal address at 
Topeka, a remarkable speech in thought, wit, and elo- 
quence. Such a man, in such a place, at such a time, 
does more for his race than volumes written in their de- 
fense, or pleading for their rights. 


Mrs. Eva D. Ketioce, of the Pennsylvania State 
Normal School at California, Pa.. whose name has been 
one of the most familiar to the readers of Tue JOURNAL, 
having the most work because of the bright and unex- 
pected way in which she says things, and one of the most 
copied by our exchanges, will remain in her present field 
of labor notwithstanding several most tempting offers. 
We congratulate Dr. Noss upon having a board of trustees 
who were prompt to act in this case. Mrs. Kellogg is at 
the head of the Board of Instruction in the Model School. 


Tae Rurav Disrrict.—The Connecticut Council of 
Education has put forth a document on School Supervision 
that we wish might be in the hands of all rural school 
authorities,—calling attention, as it does, to the fact that 
while the schools of the larger villages and cities are well 
eared for, the rural districts suffer, largely because the 
work of the school-officer is so poorly paid as to make it a 
labor of love. The paper is sent forth in the hope that, 
by. counsel, sympathy, and suggestion, it may in some 
slight degree promote good teaching, inducing. more vigi- 
and more intelligent supervision. —— 


2 MIverALs.—The vacation can be profitably and pleas- 
antly utilized in gathering specimens, if one has a taste 
therefor. The Eggleston Square Grammar School, Boston, 
—Henry L. Clapp, master,—is an illustration of what may 
be done. There is a mineralogical collection of hundreds 
of specimens, many of them rare ones, from all quarters 


of the globe, collected by the pupils personally or con- 
tributed by relatives and friends. The pupils are as 
proficient in knowledge of the minerals as they are fortu- 
nate in the number and variety of specimens. Every 
teacher who takes to his school in the autumn the results of 
his travel and observation of minerals, insects, or shells, 
will stimulate his pupils to a like effort next year, and lay 
the foundation of an excellent cabinet. 


Mr. James H. Canrrevp, the newly-elected secretary 
of the National Educational Association, is one of the 
rare men in the fraternity. All eyes were upon him as 
the successor of Mr. Sheldon. He did so much for the 
success of the recent meeting, and did it so unpreten- 
tiously, that he made himself a reputation of which any man 
might well be proud. One fact samples the tone and vigor of 
the man. Before the Association met he had secured from 
the teachers of the State, in advance, a thousand dollars 
in membership fees, and this in the face of the fact that 
few of them had any need of it in order to secure railroad 
passes. Many of the leading teachers and superintend- 
ents were made life members through his instrumentality, 
schools raising the funds to make the principal a life 
member. 


Presipent SHELDON. — The election of William E. 
Sheldon as president of the National Association has in 
it many complimentary elements. Mr. Sheldon was 
present at the first meeting of the Association, and was 
active in the preliminary arrangement#and has been, for 
twenty-five years, second to no man in constancy of atten- 
tion and efficiency of service. For the past six years,— 
nine years in all,—he has been secretary of the Associa- 
tion contributing to the success of the meetings, as only 
those associated with him can understand. Although 
there were other aspirants for the place, the general sen- 
timent of the thousands assembled was early expressed 
that, if he could accept the responsibilities, he should be 
selected as the standard-bearer. For personal reasons 
he declined to have his associates tender him this bonor, 
but the call was too emphatic, and he was nominated, 
elected, and has accepted. Mr. Sheldon has earned all 
the honor there is in this position, and from his acquaint- 
ance with the duties and the men, is in a position to do as 
effective work as any man in the country could do at the 


head of the Association. 


Hy«irne.—Dr. John B. Moran, instructor in hygiene 
of Boston, issues his first annual report, valuable in many 
ways, not the least of which is the clear statement of the 
province of this department in the public schools, “ in- 
structing the growing generation in a study which they 
may utilize throughout their lives toward preserving their 
bodily health and preventing the inroad of debility and 
disease and by observing wholesome sanitary laws, conduce 
to secure a high standard of public health and the lowest 
possible death-rate. The study of hygiene has special 
application to the habits of living, and to some of the 
customs of society which are erroneous and dangerous to 
health.” He wisely says that if, in each year, a single 
boy in every school can, through this study, be saved from 
falling into indulgence in those habits which are liable to 
destroy mind and body, we shall receive more than an 
equivalent for our endeavor. It is natural that, as a 
specialist, he should unduly estimate the relative impor- 
tance of physical development, as when he says that to 
possess good health and to retain it are the most desirable 
objects of our natural life ; but it is clear that he says this 
with no purpose to undervalue moral qualities or even in- 
tellectual activity. The pamphlet, as a whole, leaves a 
most desirable impression, and will do much to give a 
practical, sensible tone to this study so recently introduced. 
There is nothing “cranky” in it, nor yet is there any 
antagonism to the highest motives that have prompted the 
introduction of this special teaching. 


CONSCIENCE VERSUS THOUGHTLESSNESS.—There were 
upward of five thousand teachers at Topeka, while only 
about fifteen hundred paid the two dollars to join the 
Association. These teachers had an excursion to Topeka 
for one-half the usual rate. Many of them went to Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Utah, California, Oregon, ete., for 


less than half-rate. They had board at Topeka at greatly 


reduced rates, and other similar advantages. These 
teachers are, all of them, conscientious, and would not 
knowingly do a wrong to save money to themselves. It 
costs $2.00 to join the Association. This money is used 
in the management of the meeting and in the publication 
of the volume of proceedings. The railroads usually show 
their appreciation of the courtesy of the Association in 
choosing a point on their line by making the reduction of 
rate depend upon membership in the Association. This 
year some few of the important western roads failed to 
make this condition,—or, having made it, to live up to it, 
—so that some three thousand who were in attendance 
upon the meeting enjoyed all the luxury of reduced rates 
in board and by rail, and made no contribution whatever. 
They left home with the distinct understanding that they 
were to become members of the Association, knowing that 
it would cost them $2.00. We do not believe that one of 
all these teachers would deliberately do a dishonorable 
thing, but through a combination of circumstances 
allowed themselves to be tempted into neglect of this 
financial duty. We hope this is the last time that the 
temptation will be placed in the way ; or, being so placed, 

that it is the last time that it will be any temptation. 


InterstaTeE EpucaTIoNAL CONVENTION.—The action 
of the American Institute of Instruction at Bar Harbor, 
and of the National Educational Association at Topeka, 
recommending to the governors of the several States and 
territories the calling of an Interstate Educational Con- 
vention of representative educators for the purpose of con- 
sidering the various phases of the problem of Federal Aid 
to Education, is one of the most significant movements of 
the convention season. There is no question but that the 
South needs Federal aid for educational purposes; that it 
needs it at once, and in generous measure. There is no 
doubt about the ability of the government to furnish this 
assistance in relieving that section of the present illit- 
eracy, but there is an honest difference of opinion as to 
the ways and means of doing it. The great need is uni- 
formity of conviction and maturity of judgment such as 
can only come from conference, from a consensus of opinion 
on this question. These great bodies have taken action, 
committees have been appointed; now let the work go 
forward. Let us have a convention at some strategic 
point; a gathering of the leaders North and South, East 
and West; a representative body whose voice shall be 
heard in every nook and corner of the land, with utter- 
ances that shall have an influence in every representative 
district of the country, in every legislative hall. Hon. E. 
C. Carrigan is the man for the hour. With tact, energy, 
and acquaintance, he can marshal facts and forces skill- 
fully. We anticipate much from this convention, and 
call upon our friends everywhere to lend their aid to this 
movement. Let there be nothing left undone that can by 
any means hasten the day when relief shall come to the 


South. 


GREAT Questions.—The feature of the National Asso- 
ciation that attracted most attention was the treatment of 
the education of the specially needy classes in America. 
Prest. Wm. Preston Johnston, of Tulane University, New 
Orleans, gave the Southern view of the struggle and 
progress of the people of the South in rearing institu- 
tions and systematizing school werk. There is a great 
work to be done, anda great work being done; and the 
danger is that in emphasizing the need of the freedmen 
we fail to appreciate the need of education for the white, 
—the utility of encouraging local university education for 
the children of those who have been leaders of thought 
in other days. The South in its entirety needs educa- 
tional aid and inspiration. 

Rev. S. L. Baldwin, for many years missionary in 
China, gave a unique view of the Chinese question. They 
are a naturally intelligent, high-minded, eminen' ly demo- 
cratic people, inheriting through more centuries than any 
other nation a philosophy in proverbs second only to that 
of the Bible. He presented the entire question from & 
standpoint that makes an American blush in view of the 
treatment he has given his Mongolian brother. The cor- 
diality with which Mr. Baldwin’s facts and theories were 
received showed the readiness of the teachers to re 
the bright side of the Chinese question. 

Prof. Walter H. Ashley, principal of Las Vegas Acad 


emy, New Mexico, gave a graphic account of the condi- 
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tion of things among the American Mexicans, showing 
what can and what cannot be hoped for from education. 
They inherit ignorance, indolence, and superstition from 
the centuries; and patience, science, and benevolence 
must conspire to clothe them with the essentials of civil- 
ization and American citizenship. 

Robert L. Owen, secretary of the Cherokee Board of 
Education, made an encouraging report of the possibili- 
ties and probabilities of the Indian, as based upon the act- 
ual at'ainments under the educational advantages already 
provided. 

Mr. Bartholomew spoke of the efforts made for and by 
the colored race,—showed how much more has been done 
than was generally supposed, both by them and for them. 
Twenty years of educational effort never had so much to 
show for its investments as among the negroes, when we 
consider the chaotic state in which they were, intellectu- 
ally and morally, when the war closed,—the product of in- 
herited servitude, enforced ignorance, and deliberately 
cultivated immorality. All that has been done is but the 
prelude to what may be, must be, in order to right the 
great wrong of the first twoand a half centuries of Amer- 
ican life. 

The Mormon problem received treatment of which 
modesty forbids us to speak further than to say, that we 
never found an audience more sympathetic in its thought 
and earnest in its convictions than that which greeted us 
in the Opera House of Topeka, at the Wednesday even- 
ing session, as we stated the conditions of the Mormon 
problem as we understood it, and outlined the educational 
cure of Mormonism. 

There is no measurement possible for the good done 
the cause of civilization and American citizenship by the 
calm, clear, concise statements of the representatives of 
these various interests. 


Tue death of Cardinal Guibert, archbishop of Paris, 
just announced, lends a pathetic interest to the appeal 
which he addressed, a few months since, to the president of 
the French Republic. In this appeal he presents a graphic 
picture of the encroachments which the state is making 
upon time-honored privileges of the church. He declared 
that during the last five years a succession of steps has 
been taken to destroy the power and prestige of the clergy 
among the people. In 1880 religious orders were sup- 
pressed ; in 1882 a school law “ effaced religion from the 
program of public instruction.” From year to year the 
appropriation for worship is diminished, and the stipends 
of the seminaries have been scratched off the budget. 
Exemption from military service has been taken away 
from the clergy ; and finally, all clerical instructors are 
banished from the schools. 

In view of these successive attacks, the animus of which 
is obvionsly aimed at the very life of the church, the arch- 
bishop appeals to the president, urging him to use his 
personal and moral influence, if not his official power, to 
stay the tide of evils which threatens to overwhelm the 
Christian body over which he is the senior bishop. He 
concludes in these words : 


‘Permit, then, an old bishop, who has in his lifetime seen the 
political régime of his country change seven times,—permit him to 
tell you, this one last time, what his long experience suggests to 
him. By continuing in the way in which it now proceeds, the Re- 
public may do much evil to religion; but it will not destroy it. 
The church has known other perils; she has passed through other 
storms, and yet lives in the hearts of the French people. She will 
live to perform the funeral obsequies for those who vaunt them- 
selves that they are annihilating her.’’ 

“The Republic has not received, either from God or from his- 
tory, any promise of immortality. If your influence could restore 
her to respect for the conscience, — to a loyal application of the 
Concordat, in its spirit as well as in its letter, you would do much 
to assure the public peace and restore a union of sentiment. If you 
fail in this endeavor, or if you do not believe that you can attempt 
it, then it is not the clergy nor the church which can be accused of 
working the ruin of the political establishment over which you have 
charge. You know that rebellion is not a weapon of our warfare.”’ 

‘‘ Approaching the end of a long career, I bave wished, before 
rendering account to God of my administration, to relieve myself 
of responsibility in reference to such evils. But I cannot allow 
myself to close this letter without expressing the hope that France 
will never be left to cast off the sacred beliefs which have made her 
strength and glory in the past, and have assured to her the first 
rank among the nations.”’ 


As the last public utterance of the venerable archbishop, 
this appeal will become historic. To some it will doubt- 
less be regarded as prophetic. To American ears a prog- 


to Babylonia, under the auspices and generous provision 
of Miss Catharine Wolfe, is intensely interesting as a 
journal of personal adventures, and contains some matter 
of value to science, though the brevity of his stay and the 
hurried nature of the trip rendered original discovery 
well nigh impossible. 
of his which may open the way for a discovery of great 
importance. 
Accad of Genesis 10: 10, one of the four oldest cities of 
Babylonia. 
supposed to be the Anbar of Arabic historians, the Persa- 
bora of classical geographers, and the Agade, or Sippara 
of Anunit. 


were on their homeward route. They had turned aside to 
examine the mound of Sufeira, which had formerly been 
supposed to be the site of Sippara of Shamash until this 
claim had been given up in favor of Abu-Habba. This 
proved to be an inconspicuous mound of no importance ; 
but another mound was mentioned to them, much larger 
than Sufeira, several miles off. To this Dr. Ward and 
his guide repaired, and he was surprised to find a very 
extensive and elevated mound not laid down on modern 
maps. It is called Anbar by the natives, and compares 
very well with the sites of the largest cities of Babylonia, 
Babylon itself excepted. It is divided in its center by a 
depression, which may represent an old canal, and which 
may have separated the old from the new city, and thus, 
Dr. Ward thinks, may have arisen the dual form of the 
name Sepharvaim. 
agrees with inscriptions which call the Euphrates the 


river of Sippara. 


be correctly made, the discovery will take rank among the 
most important, and will do great credit to the Wolfe ex- 
pedition. The special object of Dr. Ward's journey was 
to open the way for further explorations in the future. It 
must be confessed that the immediate results in this diree- 
tion were not abundant. That the field for work is yet 
very extensive, no one can doubt. 
tance of the discoveries yet to be made be greatly overes- 
timated. Undoubtedly a vast storehouse of archeolog- 


and the unexplored regions of Babylonia are especially 
rich in objects of the greatest antiquity. 
n 
work in excavatiga seem to increase rather than diminish 
as their importance becomes known. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment, which holds the key to this treasure house, is not 
only incapable, even if it were disposed, to do the work ; 
but it is yearly growing more determined to prevent any 
one else from doing it. Dr. Ward could get permission 
to enter the country only upon express condition that no 
excavations should be attempted. It is the present policy 
of Turkey to forbid absolutely all excavations of antiq, 
uities, whether by natives or foreigners. 
therefore, all the work of scientific explorers must be 
done, if at all, in defiance of law, aud all their collections, 
whether by discovery or purchase, must be contraband. 
Little as the world (including Turkish officials) respects 
the behests of the Turkish Government, wherever they can 
be successfully evaded, the predicament, for Christian scien- 
tists, is an awkward one, and must prove a serious bar to 
extensive work until this obstacle is removed. It is to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant when the “ sick man 
of the East” will be compelled to relinquish his grasp upon 
Bible lands and historic scenes, and the great monuments 
of antiquity be opened to the researches of modern schol- 
arship. 


nostication of political ruin because of the separation of 
the church from the schools, or even from the state, would 
not excite much alarm. The leaders of the French Re- 
public are careful students of the history of our own insti- 
tutions. It is to be hoped that they will learn wisdom 
from our mistakes as well as from our successes. Dises- 
tablishment is inevitable in France; but anarchy need 
not follow, if France will combine the strength of her 
government with the freedom and equality of ours. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION. 
The report which Dr. Ward brings of his expedition 


There is, however, one suggestion 
This is no less than the possible site of the 


This he identifies with a mound called Andar, 


At the time of its discovery, Dr. Ward and his party 


It stands upon the Euphrates, which 


If future excavations should prove this identification to 


Nor can the impor- 
cal treasures lies buried in the mounds of Mesopotamia, 


Unfortu- 
ately, peiaeD difficulties in the way of thorough 


At present, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Van Buren died July 24, 1862. 
— U. 8S. Grant died July 23, 1885, aged 63. 
— Coleridge, English poet and writer, died July 25, 1834. 
— The biography of Gen. Robert E. Lee will soon appear. 
eine Prof. Balfour, a British botanist and physician, died July 22, 
en Robert Fulton, inventor of the first steamboat, born July 26, 
. 
oo The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts founded, July 26, 


— Gen. McClellan took command of the Army of the Potomac, 
July 22, 1861, 

— Sir Moses Montifiore, Hebrew philanthropist, died July 28, 
1885, aged 100. 

— A terrible earthquake at Naples ; 20,000 lives were destroyed ; 
July 26, 1805. 

— The kindergartens increased in number, from 1874 to 1884, 
from 55 to 354. 

— 17,000 children, under school age, were known to be in kin- 
dergartens in 1884. 

— Herr Emil Scaria, the greatest living basso, has, at the age 
of forty-six, become hopelessly insane. 

— Fifty-seven million matches are made daily at Akron, O. 
What a paradise for a minister's wife! 

— The telegraph has invaded the schoolroom. As our news 
comes by cablegram, so our knowledge comes by epigram. 

— In Italy they build the outside walls of private houses three 
feet in thickness, and two feet between the rooms. 

— There were 221 commercial colleges in the United States in 
1884, according to Gen. Eaton’s report, with 44,047 students, 

— An eight-year-old pupil of one of our best contributors of the 
reportorial order gave us a definition, the other day: ‘* Anybody 
who knows a thing before it happens is called a reporter.’’ 
— There are from four to six millions of books on methods of 
teaching made by the ablest + ducators of Germany, and published 
without regard to expense in illustration and binding.—FE-rchange. 

— Meissonier has quarreled with his picture-dealer. This 
means a great deal to the artist, who, in spite of his reputation and 
his prices, is poor, or would be if his debts were paid. 
— Word comes from Arichat, C. B., that mackerel were never 
so plentiful before. It really looks as if the fish were taking sides 
with the Canadians, 
— Mr. Georg Henschel has been appointed first professor of vo- 
cal art at the Royal College of Music, London. He takes the 
place of Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, who resigned. 

— The memorial of Gordon, for St. Paul, represents him in the 
uniform of the Royal Engineers, his right hand upon his breast, 
and under his left arm an open Bible. 

— Sir Walter Raleigh, on his return to prison after being con- 
demned to be executed, said that the world itself is but a larger 
prison, out of which some are daily selected for execution. 

— The Czar has taken to amateur photography ; and when he is 
at work in his ‘‘ dark room,’’ he will not be interrupted, even by a 
minister upon the most important state business. 
— The vessels bearing back to France the remains of Napoleon 
Bonaparte sailed from St. Helena, Oct. 18, 1840,—twenty-five 
years aud three days after Napoleon had been brought there a 
captive. 
— When the Pope wrote a letter to Sally, which ended by pray- 
ing for his return to the right way, Sully answered in the same 
vein of compliment, and finished by saying that he would not cease 
to pray for the conversion of His Holiness, 
— The metric system of measures was adopted by the American 
Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass., in 1870, because of its con- 
venience, despite the inconvenience of having a standard unfamil- 
iar to the people. 
— J. W. Hunt, Esq., for many years principal of the high 
school at Gloucester, Mass., is now engaged in the loan and real 
estate business in Topeka, and enlisted heartily in the entertain- 
ment of Eastern friends. 
— Prof. Moses True Brown’s Summer School of Elocution 
opened most successfully, in Boston, on the 15th inst. All States 
are represented among the many students. Miss Jones, of Phila- 
delphia, assists Prof. Brown in giving practical instruction in the 
Delsarte system. 

— The Oread Institute, at Worcester, has done well to secure 
the services of A. F. Winslow A.M., as its principal. Mr. Wine- 
low was graduated from Williams College, where he ranked high 
as a scholar and a man, and has since had several years of success- 
ful experience asa teacher. We expect to see the ‘‘ Oread”’ spring 
into new life, under its new management. 
— The third annual session of the Sommer Normal Music School, 
under the presidency of that prince of teachers, H. E. Holt, will 
open at Lexington (Mass.), August 16. No better school exists 
for teaching the art of music ~- teaching, for it should be remem- 
bered that mere musical taste and ability are not sufficient for 
those who would succeed as special instructors of music. Know]- 
edge of proper methods of teaching, based on true educational 
principles, is as essential in this as in any department of school 
work. Without such knowledge no genuine success is possible. 
— On another page we print the program of the National Summer 
School of Methods for the first week. As will be seen, it is es- 
pecially devoted to primary methods. By this outline the reader 
can form some idea of the solid and practical nature of the instrue- 
tion given in this most exeellent school. The next two weeks the 
course will cover the more advanced grades of work, and all the 
numerous departments will then be ia session. Excursions are ar- 
ranged for Saturdays, and sociables, lectures and readings for two 


— Some arguments are like rocking,—a great deal of 


motion, but no progress. 


evenings of each week. The attendance the first week is large and 
gratifying. 
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Torexa did herself grand. 

Frve thousand teachers at Topeka. 

Tue railroad man had the front seat at Topeka. 

Tuere was never a larger gathering of so bona fide 
teachers than at Topeka. 


Kansas teachers a thousand strong reported at Topeka, 
many of them occupying tents upon the Capitol grounds. 

NEARLY every teacher went West or South from Topeka. 
Hundreds left daily, freighting the trains for the Rockies 
and the Pacific. Such fares were never known. 


SSSESSERRES 


Tue book men were never more courteous, self-respect- 
ing, and efficient than at Topeka. There was nothing ob- 
trusive, nothing seductive in their professional art. Book- 
agency work is now a science. 


ApprRECcIATION.—That the earnest efforts of the New 
England Bureau of Education are appreciated, is evident 
from the constantly increasing registrations of teachers, 
and the numerous calls of school officers from every part 
of the nation. 

H. F. Keatine, of the Texas State Normal School, a 
colored man, made the most brilliant informal address at 
Topeka, a remarkable speech in thought, wit, and elo- 
quence. Such a man, in such a place, at such a time, 
does more for his race than volumes written in their de- 
fense, or pleading for their rights. 


Mrs. Eva D. Kettioae, of the Pennsylvania State 
Normal School at California, Pa.. whose name has been 
one of the most familiar to the readers of THe JOURNAL, 
having the most work because of the bright and unex- 
pected way in which she says things, and one of the most 
copied by our exchanges, will remain in her present field 
of labor notwithstanding several most tempting offers. 
We congratulate Dr. Noss upon having a board of trustees 
who were prompt to act in this case. Mrs. Kellogg is at 
the head of the Board of Instruction in the Model School. 


Tae Rurav Disrrict.—The Connecticut Council of 
Education has put forth a document on School Supervision 
that we wish might be in the hands of all rural school 
authorities,—calling attention, as it does, to the fact that 
while the schools of the larger villages and cities are well 
eared for, the rural districts suffer, largely because the 
work of the school-officer is so poorly paid as to make it a 
labor of love. The paper is sent forth in the hope that, 
by. counsel, sympathy, and suggestion, it may in some 
slight degree promote good teaching, inducing. more vigi- 
and more intelligent supervision. = 


: MINERALS.—The vacation can be profitably and pleas- 
antly utilized in gathering specimens, if one has a taste 
therefor. The Eggleston Square Grammar School, Boston, 
—Henry L. Clapp, master,—is an illustration of what may 
be done. There is a mineralogical collection of hundreds 
of specimens, many of them rare ones, from all quarters 


of the globe, collected by the pupils personally or con- 
tributed by relatives and friends. The pupils are as 
proficient in knowledge of the minerals as they are fortu- 
nate in the number and variety of specimens. Every 
teacher who takes to his school in the autumn the results of 
his travel and observation of minerals, insects, or shells, 
will stimulate his pupils to a like effort next year, and lay 


4/the foundation of an excellent cabinet. 


Mr. James H. Canrrexp, the newly-elected secretary 
of the National Educational Association, is one of the 
rare men in the fraternity. All eyes were upon him as 
the successor of Mr. Sheldon. He did so much for the 
success of the recent meeting, and did it so unpreten- 
tiously, that he made himself a reputation of which any man 
might well be proud. One fact samples the tone and vigor of 
the man. Before the Association met he had secured from 
the teachers of the State, in advance, a thousand dollars 
in membership fees, and this in the face of the fact that 
few of them had any need of it in order to secure railroad 
passes. Many of the leading teachers and superintend- 
ents were made life members through his instrumentality, 
schools raising the funds to make the principal a life 
member. 


Presipent SHELDON. — The election of William E. 
Sheldon as president of the National Association has in 
it many complimentary elements. Mr. Sheldon was 
present at the first meeting of the Association, and was 
active in the preliminary arrangement@and has been, for 
twenty-five years, second to no man in constancy of atten- 
tion and efficiency of service. For the past six years,— 
nine years in all,—he has been secretary of the Associa- 
tion contributing to the success of the meetings, as only 
those associated with him can understand. Although 
there were other aspirants for the place, the general sen- 
timent of the thousands assembled was early expressed 
that, if he could accept the responsibilities, he should be 
selected as the standard-bearer. For personal reasons 
he declined to have his associates tender him this bonor, 
but the call was too emphatic, and he was nominated, 
elected, and has accepted. Mr. Sheldon has earned all 
the honor there is in this position, and from his acquaint- 
ance with the duties and the men, isin a position to do as 
effective work as any man in the country could do at the 
head of the Association. 


Hy«irene.—Dr. John B. Moran, instructor in hygiene 
of Boston, issues his first annual report, valuable in many 
ways, not the least of which is the clear statement of the 
province of this department in the public schools, “ in- 
structing the growing generation in a study which they 
may utilize throughout their lives toward preserving their 
bodily health and preventing the inroad of debility and 
disease and by observing wholesome sanitary laws, conduce 
to secure a high standard of publie health and the lowest 
possible death-rate. The study of hygiene has special 
application to the habits of living, and to some of the 
customs of society which are erroneous and dangerous to 
health.” He wisely says that if, in each year, a single 
boy in every school can, through this study, be saved from 
falling into indulgence in those habits which are liable to 
destroy mind and body, we shall receive more than an 
equivalent for our endeavor. It is natural that, as a 
specialist, he should unduly estimate the relative impor- 
tance of physical development, as when he says that to 
possess good health and to retain it are the most desirable 
objects of our natural life ; but it is clear that he says this 
with no purpose to undervalue moral qualities or even in- 
tellectual activity. The pamphlet, as a whole, leaves a 
most desirable impression, and will do much to give a 
practical, sensible tone to this study so recently introduced. 
There is nothing “cranky” in it, nor yet is there any 
antagonism to the highest motives that have prompted the 
introduction of this special teaching. 


CoNnsclENCE VERSUS THOUGHTLESSNESS.—There were 
upward of five thousand teachers at Topeka, while only 
about fifteen hundred paid the two dollars to join the 
Association. These teachers had an excursion to Topeka 
for one-half the usual rate. Many of them went to Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Utah, California, Oregon, ete., for 


less than half-rate. They had board at Topeka at greatly 


reduced rates, and other similar advantages. These 
teachers are, all of them, conscientious, and would not 
knowingly do a wrong to save money to themselves. It 
costs $2.00 to join the Association. This money is used 
in the management of the meeting and in the publication 
of the volume of proceedings. The railroads usually show 
their appreciation of the courtesy of the Association in 
choosing a point on their line by making the reduction of 
rate depend upon membership in the Association. This 
year some few of the important western roads failed to 
make this condition,—or, having made it, to live up to it, 
—so that some three thousand who were in attendance 
upon the meeting enjoyed all the luxury of reduced rates 
in board and by rail, and made no contribution whatever. 
They left home with the distinct understanding that they 
were to become members of the Association, knowing that 
it would cost them $2.00. We do not believe that one of 
all these teachers would deliberately do a dishonorable 
thing, but through a combination of circumstances 
allowed themselves to be tempted into neglect of this 
financial duty. We hope this is the last time that the 
temptation will be placed in the way ; or, being so placed, 

that it is the last time that it will be any temptation. 


InterstaTE EpucaTioNaAL CONVENTION.—The action 
of the American Institute of Instruction at Bar Harbor, 
and of the National Educational Association at Topeka, 
recommending to the governors of the several States and 
territories the calling of an Interstate Educational Con- 
vention of representative educators for the purpose of con- 
sidering the various phases of the problem of Federal Aid 
to Education, is one of the most significant movements of 
the convention season. There is no question but that the 
South needs Federal aid for educational purposes; that it 
needs it at once, and in generous measure. There is no 
doubt about the ability of the government to furnish this 
assistance in relieving that section of the present illit- 
eracy, but there is an honest difference of opinion as to 
the ways and means of doing it. The great need is uni- 
formity of conviction and maturity of judgment such as 
can only come from conference, from a consensus of opinion 
on this question. These great bodies have taken action, 
committees have been appointed; now let the work go 
forward. Let us have a convention at some strategic 
point; a gathering of the leaders North and South, East 
and West; a representative body whose voice shall be 
heard in every nook and corner of the land, with utter- 
ances that shall have an influence in every representative 
district of the country, in every legislative hall. Hon. E. 
C. Carrigan is the man for the hour. With tact, energy, 
and acquaintance, he can marshal facts and forces skill- 
fully. We anticipate much from this convention, and 
call upon our friends everywhere to lend their aid to this 
movement. Let there be nothing left undone that can by 
any means hasten the day when relief shall come to the 
South. 


GREAT Quesrions.—The feature of the National Asso- 
ciation that attracted most attention was the treatment of 
the education of the specially needy classes in America. 
Prest. Wm. Preston Johnston, of Tulane University, New 
Orleans, gave the Southern view of the struggle and 
progress of the people of the South in rearing institu- 
tions and systematizing school werk. There is a great 
work to be done, anda great work being done; and the 
danger is that in emphasizing the need of the freedmen 
we fail to appreciate the need of education for the white, 
—the utility of encouraging local university education for 
the children of those who have been leaders of thought 
in other days. The South in its entirety needs educa- 
tional aid and inspiration. 

Rev. S. L. Baldwin, for many years missionary in 
China, gave a unique view of the Chinese question. They 
are a naturally intelligent, high-minded, eminen'ly demo- 
cratic people, inheriting through more centuries than any 
other nation a philosophy in proverbs second only to that 
of the Bible. He presented the entire question from a 
standpoint that makes an American blush in view of the 
treatment he has given his Mongolian brother. The cor- 
diality with which Mr. Baldwin’s facts and theories were 
received showed the readiness of the teachers to idl 
the bright side of the Chinese question. 

Prof. Walter H. Ashley, principal of Las Vegas Acad 


emy, New Mexico, gave a graphic account of the condi- 
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tion of things among the American Mexicans, showing 
what can and what cannot be hoped for from education. 
They inherit ignorance, indolence, and superstition from 
the centuries; and patience, science, and benevolence 
must conspire to clothe them with the essentials of civil- 
ization and American citizenship. 

Robert L. Owen, secretary of the Cherokee Board of 
Education, made an encouraging report of the possibili- 
ties and probabilities of the Indian, as based upon the act- 
ual at'ainments under the educational advantages already 
provided. 

Mr. Bartholomew spoke of the efforts made for and by 
the colored race,—showed how much more has been done 
than was generally supposed, both by them and for them. 
Twenty years of educational effort never had so much to 
show for its investments as among the negroes, when we 
consider the chaotic state in which they were, intellectu- 
ally and morally, when the war closed,—the product of in- 
herited servitude, enforced ignorance, and deliberately 
cultivated immorality. All that has been done is but the 
prelude to what may be, must be, in order to right the 
great wrong of the first twoand a half centuries of Amer- 
ican life. 

The Mormon problem received treatment of which 
modesty forbids us to speak further than to say, that we 
never found an audience more sympathetic in its thought 
and earnest in its convictions than that which greeted us 
in the Opera House of Topeka, at the Wednesday even- 
ing session, as we stated the conditions of the Mormon 
problem as we understood it, and outlined the educational 
cure of Mormonism. 

There is no measurement possible for the good done 
the cause of civilization and American citizenship by the 
calm, clear, concise statements of the representatives of 
these various interests. 


Tue death of Cardinal Guibert, archbishop of Paris, 
just announced, lends a pathetic interest to the appeal 
which he addressed, a few months since, to the president of 
the French Republic. In this appeal he presents a graphic 
picture of the encroachments which the state is making 
upon time-honored privileges of the church. He declared 
that during the last five years a succession of steps has 
been taken to destroy the power and prestige of the clergy 
among the people. In 1880 religious orders were sup- 
pressed ; in 1882 a school law “ effaced religion from the 
program of public instruction.” From year to year the 
appropriation for worship is diminished, and the stipends 
of the seminaries have been scratched off the budget. 
Exemption from military service has been taken away 
from the clergy ; and finally, all clerical instructors are 
banished from the schools. 

In view of these successive attacks, the animus of which 
is obvionsly aimed at the very life of the church, the arch- 
bishop appeals to the president, urging him to use his 
personal and moral influence, if not his official power, to 
stay the tide of evils which threatens to overwhelm the 
Christian body over which he is the senior bishop. He 
concludes in these words : 


‘Permit, then, an old bishop, who has in his lifetime seen the 
political régime of his country change seven times,—permit him to 
tell you, this one last time, what his long experience suggests to 
him. By continuing in the way in which it now proceeds, the Re- 
public may do much evil to religion; but it will not destroy it. 
The church has known other perils; she has passed through other 
storms, and yet lives in the hearts of the French people. She will 
live to perform the funeral obsequies for those who vaunt them- 
selves that they are annihilating her.”’ 

“The Republic has not received, either from God or from his- 
tory, any promise of immortality. If your influence could restore 
her to respect for the conscience, — to a loyal application of the 
Concordat, in its spirit as well as in its letter, you would do much 
to assure the public peace and restore a union of sentiment. If you 
fail in this endeavor, or if you do not believe that you can attempt 
it, then it is not the clergy nor the church which can be accused of 
working the ruin of the political establishment over which you have 
charge. You know that rebellion is not a weapon of our warfare.” 

‘‘ Approaching the end of a long career, I have wished, before 
rendering account to God of my administration, to relieve myself 
of responsibility in reference to such evils. But I cannot allow 
myself to close this letter without expressing the hope that France 
will never be left to cast off the sacred beliefs which have made her 
strength and glory in the past, and have assured to her the first 
rank among the nations.” 


As the last public utterance of the venerable archbishop, 
this appeal will become historic. To some it will doubt- 
less be regarded as prophetic. To American ears a prog- 


nostication of political ruin because of the separation of 
the church from the schools, or even from the state, would 
not excite much alarm. The leaders of the French Re- 
public are careful students of the history of our own insti- 
tutions. It is to be hoped that they will learn wisdom 
from our mistakes as well as from our successes. Dises- 
tablishment is inevitable in France; but anarchy need 
not follow, if France will combine the strength of her 
government with the freedom and equality of ours. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION. 


The report which Dr. Ward brings of his expedition 
to Babylonia, under the auspices and generous provision 
of Miss Catharine Wolfe, is intensely interesting as a 
journal of personal adventures, and contains some matter 
of value to science, though the brevity of his stay and the 
hurried nature of the trip rendered original discovery 
well nigh impossible. There is, however, one suggestion 
of his which may open the way for a discovery of great 
importance. This is no less than the possible site of the 
Accad of Genesis 10: 10, one of the four oldest cities of 
Babylonia. This he identifies with a mound called Anbar, 
supposed to be the Anbar of Arabic historians, the Persa- 
bora of classical geographers, and the Agade, or Sippara 
of Anunit. 

At the time of its discovery, Dr. Ward and his party 
were on their homeward route. ‘They had turned aside to 
examine the mound of Sufeira, which had formerly been 
supposed to be the site of Sippara of Shamash until this 
claim had been given up in favor of Abu-Habba. This 
proved to be an inconspicuous mound of no importance ; 
but another mound was mentioned to them, much larger 
than Sufeira, several miles off. To this Dr. Ward and 
his guide repaired, and he was surprised to find a very 
extensive and elevated mound not laid down on modern 
maps. It is called Anbar by the natives, and compares 
very well with the sites of the largest cities of Babylonia, 
Babylon itself excepted. It is divided in its center by a 
depression, which may represent an old canal, and which 
may have separated the old from the new city, and thus, 
Dr. Ward thinks, may have arisen the dual form of the 
name Sepharvaim. It stands upon the Euphrates, which 
agrees with inscriptions which call the Euphrates the 
river of Sippara. 

If future excavations should prove this identification to 
be correctly made, the discovery will take rank among the 
most important, and will do great credit to the Wolfe ex- 
pedition. The special object of Dr. Ward’s journey was 
to open the way for further explorations in the future. It 
must be confessed that the immediate results in this diree- 
tion were not abundant. That the field for work is yet 
very extensive, no one can doubt. Nor can the impor- 
tance of the discoveries yet to be made be greatly overes- 
timated. Undoubtedly a vast storehouse of archeolog- 
ical treasures lies buried in the mounds of Mesopotamia, 
and the unexplored regions of Babylonia are especially 
rich in objects of the greatest antiquity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the difficulties in the way of thorough 
work in excavation seem to increase rather than diminish 
as their importance becomes known. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment, which holds the key to this treasure house, is not 
only incapable, even if it were disposed, to do the work ; 
but it is yearly growing more determined to prevent any 
one else from doing it. Dr. Ward could get permission 
to enter the country only upon express condition that no 
excavations should be attempted. It is the present policy 
of Turkey to forbid absolutely all excavations of antiq- 
uities, whether by natives or foreigners. At present, 
therefore, all the work of scientific explorers must be 
done, if at all, in defiance of law, aud all their collections, 
whether by discovery or purchase. must be contraband. 
Little as the world (including Turkish officials) respects 
the behests of the Turkish Government, wherever they can 
be successfully evaded, the predicament, for Christian scien- 
tists, is an awkward one, and must prove a serious bar to 
extensive work until this obstacle is removed. It is to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant when the “ sick man 
of the East ” will be compelled to relinquish his grasp upon 
Bible lands and historic scenes, and the great monuments 
of antiquity be opened to the researches of modern schol- 
arship. 


— Some arguments are like rocking,—a great deal of 


motion, but no progress. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Van Buren died July 24, 1862. 

— U.S. Grant died July 23, 1885, aged 63. 

— Coleridge, English poet and writer, died July 25, 1834. 

— The biography of Gen. Robert E. Lee will soon appear. 
a Prof. Balfour, a British botanist and physician, died July 22, 
Robert Fulton, inventor of the first steamboat, born July 26, 

765. 
com The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts founded, July 26, 

— Gen. McClellan took command of the Army of the Potomac, 
July 22, 1861. 

— Sir Moses Montitfiore, Hebrew philanthropist, died July 28, 
1885, aged 100, 

— A terrible earthquake at Naples ; 20,000 lives were destroyed ; 
July 26, 1805. 

— The kindergartens increased in number, from 1874 to 1884, 
from 55 to 354. 

— 17,000 children, under school age, were known to be in kin- 
dergartens in 1884. 

— Herr Emil Scaria, the greatest living basso, has, at the age 
of forty-six, become hopelessly insane. 

— Fifty-seven million matches are made daily at Akron, O. 
What a paradise for a minister's wife! 

— The telegraph has invaded the schoolroom. As our news 
comes by cablegram, so our knowledge comes by epigram. 

— In Italy they build the outside walls of private houses three 
feet in thickness, and two feet between the rooms. 

— There were 221 commercial colleges in the United States in 
1884, according to Gen. Eaton’s report, with 44,047 students, 

— An eight-year-old pupil of one of our best contributors of the 
reportorial order gave us a definition, the other day: ‘* Anybody 
who knows a thing before it happens is called a reporter.” 

— There are from four to six millions of books on methods of 
teaching made by the ablest + ducators of Germany, and published 
without regard to expense in illustration and binding.—FErchange. 

— Meissonier has quarreled with his picture-dealer. This 
means a great deal to the artist, who, in spite of his reputation and 
his prices, is poor, or would be if his debts were paid. 

— Word comes from Arichat, C. B., that mackerel were never 
so plentiful before. It really looks as if the fish were taking sides 
with the Canadians, 

— Mr. Georg Henschel has been appointed first professor of vo- 
cal art at the Royal College of Music, London. He takes the 
place of Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, who resigned. 

— The memorial of Gordon, for St. Paul, represents him in the 
uniform of the Royal Engineers, his right hand upon his breast, 
and under his left arm an open Bible. 

— Sir Walter Raleigh, on his return to prison after being con- 
demned to be executed, said that the world itself is but a larger 
prison, out of which some are daily selected for execution. 

— The Czar has taken to amateur photography ; and when he is 
at work in his ‘‘ dark room,’’ he will not be interrupted, even by a 
minister upon the most important state business. 

— The vessels bearing back to France the remains of Napoleon 
Bonaparte sailed from St. Helena, Oct. 18, 1840,—twenty-five 
years aud three days after Napoleon had been brought there a 
captive. 

— When the Pope wrote a letter to Sully, which ended by pray- 
ing for his return to the right way, Sully answered in the same 
vein of compliment, and finished by saying that he would not cease 
to pray for the conversion of His Holiness, 

— The metric system of measures was adopted by the American 
Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass., in 1870, because of its con- 
venience, despite the inconvenience of having a standard unfamil- 
iar to the people. 

— J. W. Hunt, Esq., for many years principal of the high 
school at Gloucester, Mass., is now engaged in the loan and real 
estate business in Topeka, and enlisted heartily in the entertain- 
ment of Eastern friends. 

— Prof. Moses True Brown’s Summer School of Elocution 
opened most successfully, in Boston, on the 15th inst. All States 
are represented among the many students. Miss Jones, of Phila- 
delphia, assists Prof. Brown in giving practical instruction in the 
Delsarte system. 

— The Oread Institute, at Worcester, has done well to secure 
the services of A. F. Winslow A.M., as its principal. Mr. Wine- 
low was graduated from Williams College, where he ranked high 
as a scholar and a man, and has since had several years of success- 
ful experience asa teacher. We expect to see the ‘‘ Oread’’ spring 
into new life, under its new management. 

— The third annual session of the Sommer Normal Music School, 
under the presidency of that prince of teachers, H. E. Holt, will 
open at Lexington (Mass.), August 16. No better school exists 
for teaching the art of music - teaching, for it should be remem- 
bered that mere musical taste and ability are not sufficient for 
those who would succeed as special instructors of music. Know]- 
edge of proper methods of teaching, based on true educational 
principles, is as essential in this as in any department of school 
work. Without such knowledge no genuine success is possible. 

— On another page we print the program of the National Summer 
Sehool of Methods for the first week. As will be seen, it is es- 
pecially devoted to primary methods. By this outline the reader 
ean form some idea of the solid and practical nature of the instruc- 
tion given in this most exeellent school. The next two weeks the 
course will cover the more advanced grades of work, and all the 
numerous departments will then be ia session. Excursions are ar- 
ranged for Saturdays, and sociables, lectures and readings for two 


evenings of each week. The attendance the first week is large and 
gratif. J 
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Educators in Council. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
Juty 9, 10, 12, anp 13. 


[Continued from page $4.) 


Mr. Sheldon announced a reception by the citizens of 
Topeka at the Assembly Chambers, on this Saturday 
evening, at 8 p. m., to the members of the Council and 
all members of the National Educational Association pres- 


ent in the city. : 
The Council then proceeded to consider the 


Report oF THE COMMITTEE ON THE EDUCATION OF 
Grris. Sub-topic, Technical Education for Girls ;” 
by H. M. James, of Omaha, Neb. 


After referring to the fact of the general agreement as to the 
value of technical training for boys, the report advocated that girls 
also should be trained for some industrial occupation, for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

1. Women, like men, must be bread-winners; and while now 
they bring only unskilled labor to the market, they should be 
trained for some industry, so that they might have a fair chance in 
the struggle for life. 

2. As skilled laborers, they would command a better compensa- 
tion for their services. 

3. And this would make them more independent, and lift them 
above the menial position which they are often compelled to assume. 

In a discussion of the lines of industry which women may prop- 
erly enter upon, if prepared by a proper training, the following 
were suggested : 

1. Some professions should be largely filled by women,—as teach- 
ing, and medicine. 

2. Some scientific or learned occupations,—as designing of pat- 
terns, draughting, engraving, architectural designing, assaying of 
metals, ete., ete. 

3. Certain mechanical oceupations,—like printing, wood-carving, 
and the manufacture of watches, jewelry, instraments, ete., ete. 

4. Certain common occupations,—like cooking, housekeeping. 
millinery, dressmaking, ete ,—which would be elevated and made 
honorable if girls were trained for a successful pursuit of them, 

Lastly, a discussion of the line of studies to be pursued in a tech- 
nical school for girls 

1. As in existing technical schools for young men, a good aca- 
demic edacation should be made a prerequisite for admissivn to a 
school for girls. 

2. The special course to be pursued would be determined by the 
occupation in view. 

3. And much of this training could be secured in schools already 
established by simply opening their doors to girls and bidding them 
enter in. 

The report closed with a brief discussion of the difference in the 
sexes in the qualities of independence and aggressive force, claim- 
ing that this difference was largely due to the different influences 
surrounding them all through life, developing them in these oppo- 


THIRD DAY — Juty 12. 


The Council met at 9.30 a.m., in the Senate Chamber; 
President Hagar in the chair. Prayer was offered by 
Prest. A. L. Chapin, of Beloit College, Wis. 

The records of the Council were read by Sec. George 
P. Brown, for the second day. Thirty-seven members of 
the Council were present. 

The minutes were approved by the Council. 

Mr. Aaron Gove, of Denver, Col., made the official 
record of the 


Discussion OF THE Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
EpucaTion oF Technical Educa- 
tion of Girls;” by Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Jones said that Mr. Galton of England, author of [Jeredit- 
ary Genius and Human Faculty, who bad made a special study of 
faculty in sex, held, in opposition to the generally-received opin- 
ion, that man’s nervecs crganization was really more sensitive than 
woman’s. Woman, so far, has not equaled man in those manipu- 
lations that call for precision and delicacy of touch. 

Mr. Sheldon : Is teaching a part of technical education ? 

Mr. James: Yes. 

Mr. Sheldon: Horace Mann said that 90 per cent. of all ele- 
mentary instruction should be conducted by women. I believe 
that the opinion was one of his greatest mistakes. A certain per 
cent. of the schools of Massachusetts would be benefited by more 
male teachers, especially girls’ schoola,—girls of the ages of ten to 
twelve. There is something in man’s instruction that is especially 
helpful to a class of girls. If I had a few bad boys | would seek 
to place them in the care of a woman teacher. I should like to 
see more men in schools. So many women are teaching not because 
they are better, but they can be hired cheaper, than can men. ‘The 
lamented Dr. Philbrick was of the same opinion, and so expressed 
himself to me a few months before his death. Twenty-five per 
~~ Spam teachers ought to be removed, and men sub- 


a What per cent. of Massachusetts teachers are 
es 


per cent. 

Mr. Coy: The tendency of the is toward givin ris 
something more than teaching to do. f am connected with ‘fe 
high school, and am impressed with a desire for an answer to the 
question: What can the girls do after graduation ? Teaching 
alone is open to them. 

Mr. James: Two-thirds of the teachers in the United States are 
women. 

Mr. Allyn: There are too many women teachers in proportion 
to the men. But it should be remembered that many of the men 
occupy the position of supervisors, so that their iufluence on young 

omen ers respecti same in 4 
{amily is so constituted, 


Mr. Greenwood : Mothers fail to teach the girls at home. They 
send them to school to learn school tasks, and neglect the house- | 
work. Labor is a good thing, whether in a boy or girl, and should 
be so taught. As clerks, men are more frequently dishonest than 
women. A first-class lady who is cultured is better as a superior, 
than athird-rate man. ‘There is a time in the hist ry of a pupil's 
life when he should pass out of woman's teaching to that of a man. 
A woman's intuition enables her to solve a problem upon which 
man’s reason has failed. Fifteen nervously-organized women 
teachers in one building are troublesome when supervised by a} 
woman. A woman is weaker than aman in forming public opinion. 

Mr James: In the family the father is of no account in the 
training of a child until the tenth year of its life. 

Mr. Pickard: The practise of medicine is not confined to nurs- 
ing. The most important part is surgery. I am convinced by 
my own observation that woman will fail to be great in surgery. 
The larger part of ailments need no physician, and so we need 
more nurses and fewer practitioners. The strength of will and the 
strength of affection are different things. In childhood the latter 
is needed; later, the furmer assisted by the latter. Women, for 
several years, have attended the medical d+ partment of the univer- 
sity with which | am connected, and occasionally have suffered 
embarrassment. That professors should incline to the idea that 
men, rather than women, should enter their ranks is expected. 
The exposures incident to the profession of a doctor of medicine 
are not fitted to woman’s physical abilities. The severe riding, 
much night work, ete., would better be done by men. If the work 
could be divided, woman could take one part. 

Mr. Richards: Cannot females be trained to have as much self- 
possession as males ? Much of the medical professional attendance 
could be avoided by intelligent nursing. 

Mr. Hinsdale: We are quite apt to draw large conclusions from 
asingle case. The common understanding of mankind with re- 
gard to the ability of the respective sexes in action in the emer- 
gencies of life may be accepted. Many important actions must be 
performed where self-reliance is called for in an eminent degree. 
The general sense of mankind is that man is more gifted than wo- 
man in successful qualificatious for surgery. Woman will never dis- 
tinguish herself in severe cases, even though the knife be not used. 
1 have seen times in my house when no woman doctor could be de- 
pended upon. 

Mr. Haneock: A social principle underlying this is, What is 
the best thing for women todo? The question is what changes 
shall be made in the relations of labor? If one hundred women 
take the place of one hundred men, what becomes of the one hun- 
dred men? Is it a good thing to pat the men out for the sake of 
putting the women in? ‘To have a woman at the head of a 
family is the most important thing in the world. To place women 
in professions is to reduce the number of marriages. 

Mr. Ordway: Let us throw over our prejudices. Women are 
not born nurses, they are trained. ‘Trained nurses are valuable, 
both as women and men. Women have more nerve than men. 
They can be trained just as well as men to be surgeons. 

Mr. Chapin: What is the technical training of women contem- 
plated in this paper ? What can be done for the girls now in the 
public schools in technical training in needle work, cooking, ete. ? 
it would seem as though something should be done helpful to this 
class of pupils. 

Mr. Hagar: Boston schools instruct, to some extent, in dress 
cutting and making. A cooking school has also been main- 
tained at private expense, including the purchasing of supplies, 
carving, ete, 

Mr. White: I have taken little interest in the discussions on the 
comparative abilities of men and women for various employments. 
Women ean take care of themselves so far as duties are concerned. 
The question is, ‘‘ Shall a woman who is qualified to perform a 
certain task be permitted to undertake the performance ?"’ Inas- 
much as all skilled labor requires special preparation and special 
training, opportunity should be given to one to prepare himself for 
such Jabor. Woman will oceapy any place to which she aspires, 
providing she prepares herself for that place. We have a large 
number of women who will show themselves capable of doing much 
special work. We must not shut the dvors of special training 
against them. Women will solve it wisely. 

Mr. Hagar: A large number of graduates of the school with 
which Lam connected have. since their graduation, studied medi- 
cine, and are now successfully practising,—in one case with an in- 
come of $20,000 a year, and that is more than I get. 

Mr. Fairchild: The agricultural school of Kansas provides a 
course of study in technical education for women. The first year 
the student is taught needle-work and dress-making. During the 
second year, after one term in chemistry, a term is spent in cook- 
ing. The teacher gives daily lectures to the class; the subject is 
taught as other subjects are taught, while the students have an 
hour’s practice a day in the model kitchen; next, domestic dairy- 
ing, especially butter-making. Later, after elementary physiology, 
is a special course of hygiene, also regarding household comforts. 
That kind of training, intended to assist the woman in making a 
living, is given. A printing-office is attached to the school. One 
of a former class is now conducting a paper in California. A tele- 
graph-office permits the learning of telegraphy. Several are now 
successful operators. A type-writer gives opportunity for learning 
stenography and kindred arts. And so it would seem that there is 
abundant room for the extension of opportunities for the technical 
education of women. 

Mr. Ordway: Howard college allows women to attend lectures and 
prosecute their studies under its auspices, but wrongfally withholds 
from them a degree. 


The report was then adopted and ordered printed. 

On motion, a committee on resolutions was appointed as follows : 
E. E. White, of Cincinnati; J. M. Ordway, of New Orleans, and 
A. G, Boyden, of Bridgewater, Mass. 

The meeting then allowed uatil afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SEssION. 


REPORT OF THE CoMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL EpucatTion, 
—special topic, “ Pedagogical Value of the School 
Workshop,”—made by the chairman, Selim H. Pea- 
body, Regent of the University of Llinois. 


The school workshop is a department of a school furnished with 
materials, tools, and skillful teachers, and intended to teach all 
pupils who desire to Jearn the use of some kinds of tools and some 
processes of manufactore. Its purpose is instruction, and not profit. 
he product is to be workers, not work. The question of money- 
value is not to be considered. The work to be investigated is not 
that upon the material used ; it is that upon the inward and spirit- 
ual nature of the pupil-worker. In this way we distinguish between 
the value of the shop as economic or as pedagogic. The first con- 
eerns the product of being more abundant or more salable; the 
second concerns the pupil, as being made a larger, stronger, and 
perfecrer man, 

_ Workmanship, or skill, is either directive and intelligent or execu- 
tiveand mechanical. ‘The too elements enter with varying ratios into 


uses some tool whose proper effect depends upon established habit. 

The simpler tools are more difficult for masterful use. It is 
much easier to learn the use of a planing-machine than of a broad- 
axe. The right use of the axe requires that the user reduce him- 
self to a machine, of which the axe is the sailient or working part. 
Because the inte!lectual action of the axe-man is small, his inte]- 
lectual development is pruportionally feeble. 

Skill with one tool does not beget skill with another. One habit 
stands in the way of another. The carpenter's habit of using the 
hammer in driving nails prevents him from driving shve-pegs, etc. 
** Jack at all trades is good at none.”’ 

The mechanical side of tool-training has little pedagogic power ; 
else the daily work of the economic shop would largely compensate 
for the loss to the workmen of school discipline. If there were this 
compensation, the fair mechanic should be a man of larger judg- 
ment, having a better appreciation of life, its opportunities, meth- 
ods, purposes, and results, than is found to be the fact. The or- 
dinary workman is seldom an inventor. 

Shop*training aids the pupil in acquiring a variety of important 

ltionsor pts 
ie Better mathematical concepts in their concrete phases. The 
upil who cuts a cube acquires a very adequate concept of a cube. 
ut to say that he could in no other way acquire this concept would 
be to say that Newton and Descartes never had an adequate con- 
cept of a cube. 

(b) The pupil learns to discern his concept more readily in the 
rough mass that is before him. His insight is made clearer. He 
can work more positively and directly toward the realization of the 
concept. 

(c) The concept itself grows clearer and more definite in his 
mind, and he is led up toward, though not necessarily to, the ab- 
solute and the perfect ideal. 

(d) Concepts of physical properties of things are acquired in the 
workshop. 

(e) Ideas of accuracy, of measurement, precision of adjustment, 
etc., are taught in the workshop. Ethical principles are cultivated 
by the purpose of the worker and the P camps eare of the in- 
structor, rather than by any inherent influence of the work itself. 
The hand is not more truthful than the tongue. 

Questions raised: (1) Are the cognitions of the shop such as can 
not be obtained fron: other sources? (2) Can they be obtained 
otherwise as readily and completely? (3) How will the stimulus 
and development of these concepts differ, if obtained from the shop 
or elsewhere ? (4) Have they large pedagogic value as part of the 
student’s general training; or, (5) have they rather a specific value 
as part of the special training for pupils who are fitting themselves 
for specific callings? (6) If thought desirable as part of a general 
training, how shall their influence be counted in comparison with 
that which may be secured from other lines of pedagogie effort ? 


FOURTH DAY—JULY 13. 


The Council assembled at 9.30 a. m., in the Senate 
Chamber; President Hagar presided. Prayer was offered 
by Pres. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta, Ohio. The min- 
utes of the Council for yesterday were read and approved. 

The Council then listened to the 


REPORT OF THE DISCUSSION UPON THE REPORT OF THE 
ComMitree ON INpusTRIAL Epucation; subject, 
“ Pedagogical Value of the School Workshop.” 


Dr. Peabody read from the report that we are to estimate the re- 
sults not by what the work does in introducing workmen, but upon 
what it does for the workers ; i. ¢., in general culture. 

Mr. Brown: Does not that limit the workshop to those who have 
had a previous training ? 

Mr. Peabody: No; I think not. 

Mr. Richards: Is the value of the shop to be reckoned as produc- 
ing workers, or as affecting them socially ? Will not a knowledge 
of handwork affect men socially, sympathetically ; harmonize lab- 
orer and capitalist. Will not the workshop give men sympathy and 
understanding between worker and capitalist ? The question is, 
Shall we have the workshop in the schools, elementary and higher ? 

Mr. White: That question is not raised at all. The school work- 
shop is defined. ‘Then we will consider its educational value. Is it 
true, and if so, where does the school give a disrespect for labor ? 

Mr. Richards: The pupils come out with the idea that they are 
not to labor with their hands. 

Mr. Jones: Is Washington a city of labor ? 

Mr. Richards: No, it is not, unfortunately. 

Mr. Chapin: Is the report designed to exclude practice in an or- 
dinary workshop. 

Mr. Peabody: That will depend upon the object, whether the 
result aimed at is mechanical, vr economical, or pedagogical. 

Mr. Greenwood : Pedagogical value of the workshop ;—to whom 
does this apply ; to the farmers boys or the city boys? Is the psy- 
chological influence upon the teachers or the pupils ? 

Mr. White: Let us narrow it to the school workshop. The edu- 
cational value of the school workshop is the milk in the cocoanut. 

Mr. Peabody: If the man’s work is to adopt it to some special 
7 ope to increase the value of his work, his motives are economic. 

f the object is to make the worker more of a man, then the object 
is 
. Andrews: Then the agricultural college is to be commended 
for its pedagogical value. Anagricultural college, so far as it is an 
educational institution, is of pedagogical value. 

Mr. Peabody: Discrimination between the economic and the 
pedagogic value tend to make the workman a larger and stronger 
man; the effect is pedagogic. 

Mr. Greenwood : What is a school workshop ? 

Mr. Richards: A school workshop, under any condition, is a shop 
in which the improvement of the worker is the chief end. 

Mr. Peabody: Now we are to consider the work of the shop in 
its effect upon the worker. Workmanship or skill is of two kinds, 
ys 5 ae and mechanical. The results will be as the product 
of X M, 

Mr. Andrws: How do you define the distinction ? 

Mr. Peabody: This is the difference,—Teaching by the master 
of the apprentice is to produce direct result, in money value; in the 
school workshop the object is to affect, intellectual. y, the worker. 

Mr. Boyden : To what end is the work of the pupil to be directed ? 
Is it to get the use of tools, or to make apparatus to illustrate his 
other lessons ? 

Mr. Peabody: The end will be the acquisition of skill, which be 
can turn to any good purpose; he may not know to what end. The 
other end is, what effect it has upon himself,—his character. After 
some preliminary practice, he may turn his work to some more im- 
mediate practical pur 

Mr. Haneock : What is the real pedagogical value of the school 
workshop ? How does it affect the will, ete. ? 

Mr. Urdway: We have very little to do with the will of the 
pupil. We have reference to his actual needs, not to his will. 


every constructive act. An example of the first is seen when the 


machinist plans and arranges his work; of the second, when he 


Mr. Chapin: Is the pedagogical value to exclude the advantages 
which come to the apprentice? Under the modern trade union 


>, 
site 
Mr. Sheldon: Five per cent. 
Mr. Hagar: Too low. 
| 
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m boys have no paren ay’ f to learn a trade. Now, shall we 
establishlish these trade schools 

Mr. Hinsdale: What is the fundamental question ? 

Mr. White: It is well formulated in the paper; admirably. 

Mr. Fairchild: In the industrial section. 

Mr. Brown: The value of the school work-shop is on the psy- 
chological side. 

Mr. Boyden: The psychological value depends much upon the 
spirit and motive of the pupil who goes into it. 

Mr. Peabody: What is the height and breadth of his purpose ? 
Is it in building a water-wheel, or for a more distant result,—and, 
at present, less tangible ? 

Mr. Ordway: Many pupils have very little purpose. They may 
wish to make a wheelbarrow, but are not prepared to take our les- 
sons. 

Mr. Peabody: There are two purposes,—pedagogical effect and 
practical skill. Skill in one tool does not beget skill in the use of 
another. 

Mr. White: We have now reached the question. This question is 
afundamental one. The school work-shup is deserving a place as an 
educational instrument,—not to teach trades. Hence if the work- 
shop enters the school, it is for its educational value,—not to teach 
trades. 

Me. Gove: If the advocates will be kind enough to put this 
question just in that light in their several communities, it will be of 
great service. The commonly given reasons for the introduction of 
the school work-shop are different. 

Mr. Haneoeck: Does not Dr, White draw the line a little too 
closely ? Must we not also consider the economic advantage. 

’ Mr. Peabody: Both are to be considered. 

Mr. Ordway: The chief educators of Europe put this matter, 
primarily, on the psychological ground,—not the mechanical or eco- 
nomic. 

Mr. White: The public press generally push the other side,—the 
economic. It should come into the schouls upon the pedagogic 
side. 

Mr. Greenwood: The boy or girl in the publie school will make 
better progress in his or her studies by three or four hours of work, 
daily. This sets the blood at work, and puts more iron into it. 
This will prevent the dry rot of the schoolroom so often seen, and 
bring the muscles of the body under the control of the will. 


Mr. White: Would not this principle apply to the skating-rink ? 

Mr. Hinsdale: In Cleveland, some gentlemen organized a com- 
pany for a manaal training-school,—a joint steck company. It is 
not a part of the public-school system. 150 boys are given three 
lessons a week. For the special accommodation of the high-school 
boys, three days in the week are given,—in the afternoon. These 
boys are the best boys in the high school. The high-school teach- 
ers say that the boys who go to this school do better work in the 
high school. How far is this due to the character of the boys ? 
1 think there is a good influence flowing from this manaal train- 
ing-school, upon the high-school studies, I think we are com- 
pelled to recognize a correlation of these forces of intellectual and 
physical training. 

Mr. Greeawood: The State Constitution provides for the State 
University, and— 

Mr. James, Nebraska: In the high school, Omaha has estab- 
lished a manual training-school in the basement of the building, 
with a carpenter's shop. There have been four classes, twenty 
boys in each, since October 1. A lesson, one and one-half hours 
in length, is given in simple carpentry,—the saw, chigel, ete. Sev- 
enty-five out of seventy-nine boys remained in the school through- 
out the year. There were excellent results. They made great 
progress in the use of tools. Every boy has taken the full amount 
of academical work, and has seemed to do it better. 

Mr. Peaslee: Were these lessons in or out of school hours ? 

Mr. James: Lessons are given in the afternoon; one division at 
three o’clock, out of school hours, by volunteers. It is a novelty 
with Omaha boys. One-half of them are high school boys. 

Mr. Haneock: Has any one had experience of years? Novelty 
is quite an element in these cases. 

Mr. Fairchild: I have been for many years, not in the 
school service, but in the Kansas Agricultural College. 

as to the pedagogical value of this manual training. 

Mr. Hinsdale: Is there a tendency toward, or from, truthfal- 
ness in this work ? 

Mr. Peabody: I do not think there is any definite moral ten- 
deney one way or the other. 

Mr. White: While we can all agree with this report, yet I wish to 
state, clearly, that it does not commit me to the position that the 
work-shop should be introduced into our public schools. There is 
a pedagogical value, but is it such that we ought to introduce it 
into the school system ? Examples, with exceptional students and 
teachers, are not to be taken as carrying too much foree. I do 
not believe there will be, permanently, such advantages from this 
mechanical training as will jastify its introduction into our school 
system, entirely outside of its economical valve. The concepts 
do not compare, in accuracy, with the concepts for the physiolog 
ical labroatory. Most boys have the concepts before taking these 
lessons in wood and iron. May not the military school give better 
physical effects? Three per cent. of the working-people of the 
country can produce all the wood-work. The school work-shop 
cannot touch over ten per cent. of the pupils. The manual train- 
ing-school must take its place as a complementary,—as a special 
school, like the law school. The schools at Champaign and at La 
Fayette are used as a means of special education to prepare 
young men for leaders in special pursuits, 

Mr. Richards: Will not a boy who can work out a good job 
write a better composition ? 

Mr. White: Everything that a boy does we//, helps him to desire 
to do other things well; so will the military school. 

Mr. Peabody: In regard to these questions | will say that the 
committee have in this report answered in regard to the general 
value of shop-work. The committee have not had time to consider 
these questions so as to give a definite answer. They therefore 
leave them as questions for discussion. 

Mr. Brown: Shall we introduce the workshop, or endeavor to 
obtain the same results from drawing and other means? There 
are but few concepts and processes that belong to the workshop ex- 
clusively, By this work the pupil exercises perception, memory, 
Hee. per pe and his mind secures the control of the muscles of the 
hand and eye. I do not know of a school west of Ohio where the 
pupils secure sufficient command of the pencil to draw that desk so 
that I can recognize it. Perception, memory, conparison, are all 
trained and disciplined ; and the control of the muscles is obtained 
by the mind, in drawing as well as in the workshop, by practice in 
iron and wood work. The workshop can be defended as a gymna- 
sium. You can ntilize the exercise in this way to a profitable pur- 
pose. It is a matter of such expense that it cannot be done. It 
will load the school system with too heavy a burden. 

Mr. Ordway: There is a question whether there is a newer edu- 
cation ; and if so, what is this newer education ? I believe it is in 
laboratory work. The laboratory work in physics and chemistry is 
the newer education. Then the biological laboratory and the botan- 
ical laboratory, the zodlogical laboratory, and the microscope in 
physiology. There are two systems in this country,—The Russian 
system and the American system. By the first you make, perhaps, 


ablic- 


e all 


one corner of the desk ; by the second you make the four corners, 
—the entire desk. Those who through their course of instruction 
have used the laboratory, have common sense. The boys of twelve 
or fourteen years are not mature enough for the chemical or phys- 
ieal laboratory ; but they can if into the mechanical laboratory 
and learn the use of tools. e want men who can do, who can 
execute. They must be trained in the laboratory. 

Mr. Hancock : Professor Ordway’s argument went to the eco- 
nomic end rather too far. Is it of great moment to us all that we 
can judge accurately of the width of a board ? We must select for 
ourselves, the field of knowledge is so wide. 

Mr. Ordway: What I have said is not in reference to the eco- 
nomic aspect of the case, but only to the educational side. We are 
not concerned with specialists, but in educating men and women. 

Mr. White: To have concepts of things we must go to the things. 
Are not nearly all the mathematical concepts acquired in a school 
of mechanics‘found in the kindergarten and primary school ? 

Mr. Ordway: The logic of the lawyer and the logic of the scien- 
tific man differ materially. 

Mr. Brown: Will you state, Mr. Ordway, just what we can learn 
in the workshop that cannot be learned elsewhere ? 

Mr. Ordway : I decline to do it. The question is, Where can we 
get these concepts best ? Each portion of study helps every other. 

Mr. Fairchild: A)l our training in science is through the labora- 
tory in connection with books. We have found the mechanical 
laboratory of great practical value in preparation for the physical 
and chemical laboratory. 

Mr. Greenwood: The order of life each day, for child and man, 
is food, exercise, rest, sleep. Exercise is physical and intellectual. 
The physical aids the intellectual. * Distinguished men combine 
these two kinds of work,—the abstract and the concrete; or, the 
intellectual and the mechanical. 

Mr. Andrews: Is a laboratory established for the same p 
asa workshop ? I enter my protest against the theory that a lab- 
oratory is a sine qua non to an education. I do believe in the great 
value of a chemical laboratory; but when it is said that a man who 
has not worked in the laboratory is not an educated man, ! pro- 
test. I teach civil polity. Can we bring a jury into the laboratory 
and work them over? Many things cannot be put into the 
laboratory. I believe in the intellect. I do not believe the great 
men of the country come from the laboratory. Chauncy Depew, 
who has been elected president of the greatest railroad,—was he 
ever in a laboratory ? 

Mr. Ordway: Boys of twelve cannot study political economy. 

Mr. Hinsdale: The experiment in Cleveland of a manual train- 
ing school must not be overestimated. Our population in this 
country is changing. Country children find 2 in handling 
things. The massing of our population in cities has proved delete- 
rious to the education of the young. Children in cities have diffi- 
culty in appreciating the meaning of words. 

Mr. Fairchild: My three boys have been trained in a workshop. 
One is now in a classical college,—a good one. They have devel- 
oped farther than I did. 1 believe the workshop enabled them to 
teke hold of things in the right way. This boy in college bas an 
advan over his classmates by means of the workshop. 

Mr. Peabody: Keep a bridge open between the sciences and the 
world. I do not find the strong results that my friends seem to 
find. I do not find that accuracy in box-making aids in producing 
accuracy in English composition. In many cases the concepts 
gotten out of the workshop stand in the way of accuracy in other 
directions. We have carried the laboratory too far. It is to the 
detriment of our conceptions of spiritual truth. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Revort OF tHE COMMITTEE ON PEDAGOGICS.—subject, 
“ Functions of the Public Schools,”—prepared by Prof 
W. H. Payne, of the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. ; read, in the absence of Professor Payne, 
by W. E. Sheldon, of Boston. 


I. Definition. — By publie school is meant that civil institution 
whose purpose is to give that instruction and training not supplied 
by other agencies, but without which good citizenship is impos- 
sible. 

Il. Till within a comparatively modern period the church was 
the patron of the school ; bat with the progress of democratic gov- 
ernment the State has become a public educator, and the main- 
tenance and direction of schools has become a function of gov- 
ernment. 

Ill. The right of the State to maintain its corporate life, its 
right to attain prosperity, and its right to hold an honorable place 
in the family of nations, are the basis of its right to determine 
the educati. n of its future citizens, 

1. For attaining the ends the State has in view, the citizenship 
must be homogeneous with respect to patriotism, obedience to 
rightful authority, and the conditions essential to the highest de- 
velopment of the individual. In a certain sense, its citizens must 
come from a common mold, and this mold is the public school. 

2. This right of the State to determine the quality of its citizen- 
ship is so imperative and absolute that it may not only enjoin a 
certain kind and degree of education upon all its citizens, but it 
may forbid modes of education that antagonize the ends it has in 
view. 

3. In order that education may be universal, it must be made 
obligatory ; and in order that this obligation may be just, the edu- 
cation that is made compulsory must be made gratuitous. 

4. As the primal right of the State is that of self-preservation, 
the education that it may enjoin upon all, is that without which 
good citizenship is impossible. 

5. The essential elements of good citizenship are as follows: In- 
tellectual penetration and breadth sufficient to distinguish between 
right and wrong, the just and the unjust, truth and error; the 
knowledge needed for individual guidance as a man, a citizen, a 
parent, and a breadwinner; obedience to civil and moral law; 
physical -soundness, patriotism, industry, economy. All these 
qualities are implicated in instruction and discipline. 

6. It is not to be presumed that the school is to be held respon- 
sible for all that is essential to good citizenship. The codperating 
influences of public opinion, the family, the church, the press, the 
court, etc., are assumed, and the State puts upon the school the 
duty of supplementing or complementing the work of these agen- 
cies. As intelligence, discipline, and knowledge are the foundation 
and condition of all the civil virtues, the distinctive function of the 
public school lies in these three lines. 

IV. In this country two circumstances emphasize the need of 
conserving of the public school as an ‘* officina civium,”’—a studio 
or workshop of citizens. These circumstances are the fact that 
with us every citizen is a possible ruler, and the further fact that 
through foreign emigration the ial of our citizenship is very 
heterogeneous. The public school is thus charged with a double 
burden,—it must bring a homogeneous citizenship out of heterogene- 
ous material, and must educate the citizen both to obey and to 


command. 


1. Probity, accuracy, and industry, are school , 
most necessary results of its organization, , and disci- 


line; and when the pupil becomes a citizen, these become car- 
inal virtues. 

2. The minimum of instruction that will answer the needs of 
the State, and that should be obligatory, may be stated as follows: 
Skill in reading sufficient to interpret ordinary written composi- 
tion; writing that is facile and legible; the ability to speak and 
write the vernacular with facility and accuracy; some knowledge 
of American literature ; arithmetic sufficient for all ordinary com- 
putations; a comprehensive knowledge of general geography, and 
a@ more minute knowledge of home geography; a g knowl- 
edge of American history and of our goverwmental machinery, 
and a comprehensive knowledge of general history; the elements 
of chemistry and physics, and those parts of physiology that dis- 
cover the art of healthy living ; the principles of morality, of econ- 
omy, and of republican government. 


The report was read by W. E. Sheldon, and discussed 
by several members of the Council. 


Report or Discussion on THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
subject, “Functions of the Publie 
00 


Mr. Hailmann : The definition of the pub/ic school in the paper is 
a definition with the definition left out. What are the other educa- 
tional agencies ? What is the duty of the family, of the chureh, 
of civil society; and to what extent does each child place itself 
under the influence of these? Do the family, church, and civil 
society do their duty? Are we, or are we not, to teach :everence, 
justice, ete.? Not at all, according to the theory of the paper. 
he other agencies just enumerated do this. In my mind thereis no 
question that the school must make all educational aims its aims. To 
limit the functions of the school as this report does, is to limit the 
educational facilities of those children not favorably placed with 
reference to other agencies. The public school is the agency for 
making out of the child all that the child is capable of. ‘To make 
citizens is not the only business of the public school. 


Mr. Brown: The definition is unfortunate. It resembles Quin- 
tilian’s definition of education ; viz., that it is a means for making 
an orator. But then, he defines the orator as the perfect man. 
The writer would probably say that the citizen is the perfect man ; 
and in making the citizen, we make the perfect man. Me. HVail- 
mann defines education instead of the school. We want to define 
the special field of the school in connection with other agencies. 
We shall be helped to understand the meaning of the school by 
considering its history. How do these different agencies stand re- 
lated to one another? The institutions are the state, church, fam- 
ily, and civil society. The school has been formed, not by the 
state, but by man. The family cannot give full preparation fur 
life, nor the church, nor the church and family together. The 
school has been organized to assist the family, the church, and the 
state, to prepare the child for independent, self-directive activity 
in the other institutions of society. le peepines for the family, for 
the church, for the state, and for civil society. 

Mr. Jones: Is the school to prepare the child for the church and 
the other institutions ? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Greenwood: Should the school, for which the people are 
taxed, teach religion ? 

Mr. Brown: | do not care to take the time of the Council to 
discuss this question. It might not be edifying. 

Mr. Hailmann: The report speaks of the right of the state to 
maintain itself. Who is the state ? 

Mr. Brown: The state is the people viewed in one relation; viz., 
to government. It is a who, not a what, nora thing. The people, 
regarded in their relation to religion, constitute the church; in the 
parental relation, the family, ete. 

Mr. Hailmann : Such a definition puts astop to evolution. Growth 
is out of the question. Growth of the people, beyond a certain 
limit, is a danger to the state. 

Mr. Greenwood: The state is a fiction, in one sense; a reality, in 
another sense. The state has a right to perpetuate its existence. 
Hence it establishes an agency, called the public school. I think 
the definition of the report correct. I like its clear, concise state- 
ments. 

Mr. Hancock: We are apt to regard the state as something set 
above us. We mean by a state, not merely a people exercising 
governmental functions, but a people in their social and family re- 
lations as well. It is better to use ‘‘a people,’’ rather than *‘a 
government”’ or “‘a state. I dislike the use of the term state,”’ 
in 80 narrow sense. 

Mr. White ; I made the motion that the paper be read in the ab- 
sence of the writer. I think, now, that it is impossible to discuss 
it intelligently in the writer's absence. I should take exception to 
its statements from first to last. I do not believe it to be the func- 
tion of the public school to make citizens, or artisans, or soldiers. 
The state has no right to exist at all except for the good of its 
citizens. The purpose of the public school is to prepare for man- 
hood and womanhood,—to prepare man to meet all the purposes of 
human life. Spencer says that the purpose of education is to pre- 
pare man to live completely. Whether the public school shall 
cover the whole ground is a question of policy. A whole brood of 
errors come from this narrow definition. if Prof. Payne were 
here, he would give a broader meaning to histerms. 

Mr. Brown: | do not agree with Mr. White that there is any 
occult meaning in the use of the terms by the writer. Professor 
Payne’s opinions are in accordance with the expressions of the paper. 

Mr. I. W. Andrews: The term state is used in two senses. 
Primarily it means the people. The people delegate certain func- 
tions to a body of men whom we eall the government. ‘lhe people 
appoint officers, and they make laws, and they are executed, and 
we call this agency the state. The people may do anything not 
morally wrong. They may confer certain powers upon the govern- 
ment, and the government may exercise those powers. The right 
to establish schools is a national right. It has lately been main- 
tained that the state must found schools, and not the nation. I 
do not believe that every child has the right to be educated at pub- 
lic expense. The people, as a whole, find it better to perform the 
work of education in this way, because it is the most efficient way 
of educating their children. The pa says that this education 
must be compulsory and gratuitous. Then it follows that whatever 
education the citizen is taxed for must be compulsory. Some of 
the States support only the elementary schools; the high schools 
being maintained by local tax. I think this is right. I have op- 
posed being taxed for a State college. If all’ gratuituous education 
must be compulsory, then all the people mast go to the State 
coll 
Mr Hinsdale : Does not the State include the’town or munic- 
ipality ? 
sa Andrews: That is a loose way of using terms. ‘The state 
does not tax in Ohio to support high schools. 

Mr. Hinsdale: Then the schools in Cincinnati and Cleveland 
are not state schools. 

Mr. Andrews: They are state schools in a certain sense. 

Mr. Hinsdale: I think it an excessive refinement to say, that 


schools maintained by local tax in a town or municipality are not 
state echools, 


a 
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Mr. White: I do not think that the state tax of Ohio is for ele- 
mentary schools. The state provides for a system of state schools 
and leaves the local authorities to supplement it. It sets up a min- 
imum, and makes an appropriation to assist in carrying out the 
entire system. There are places in Ohio where the tax raised by 
the state supports all the schools, higher and lower,—without any 
local taxation. If section sixteen had been held, it would have 
been sufficient to support the entire system. 

Mr. Stearns: In Wisconsin we have a high-school fund supplied 
by the state. 

Mr. Kiehle: Minnesota is in the opposite extreme. With us, 
the state tax for higher education is the only tax imposed. It is 
pretty difficult to define what the state ought to do. I cannot 
agree with the definition of the — school as given in the paper. 
The state claims for itself the right to provide for what is necessary to 
develop the resources of the state. What is true with reference to 
materia] resources is also true with reference to intellectual re- 
sourees. It is no good reason why the state should not support the 
higher schools that but few attend them. It pays to run an eleva- 
tor though but a small part of those using it go to the upper story. 
It is more profitable to tax to make a man who can make a teles- 
cope, than to make a man who can make a wheelbarrow. The 
more good men we can make the better off will the state be. The 
true basis of popular education is not fully stated in the paper. 


The Council voted to refer back the report of Professor 
Payne to the committee, for further consideration. 

Dr. J. L. Pickard then read to the Council the tribute 
on John D. Philbrick, LL.D., prepared by Larkin Dan- 
ton, LL.D., principal of the normal school of Boston. 
The substance of this eloquent tribute has already been 
given to the readers of 7 he Journal. 

At the conclusion of this paper the Council adjourned. 


The Committee on New Members reported the following : 


J. B. Peaslee, W. J. Corthell, W. F. King, 

W. H. Payne, F. A. ty oe Jno. S. Irvin, 

E. E. White, Mary A. Nicholson, J. W. Dickinson. 

B. A. Hinsdale, James W. Baker, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Chrysanthemums are usually spoken of as autumnal flowers ; and 
so, indeed, they are, if we consider only those familiar and beauti- 
ful garden flowers,—the white, the golden, and the vari-tinted,— 
which we see around us in cultivation. But in an extended view 
we find our common white-weed, or ox-eye daisy, and the French 
marguerite, coming under the genus Chrysanthemum and blooming 
at a different time. The showy Pyrethrums, again, are not to be 
distinguished from Chrysanthemums when looked at botanically. 
What, then, are the characteristics of this genus? You all know 
that it belongs to the vast Composite Family, recognized at once by 
the capitulate clusters of flowers surrounded by an involucre, 
the syngenesious stamens, the valvate estivations, the coherent 
calyx. and the achene-like fruit with a single erect seed. Daisies, 
sunflowers, dahlias, asters, coreopses, Gaillardias, are all examples 
of the family. 

Now in Chrysanthemum we find a genus distinguished by the 

and broad heads, the hemispherical involucre, the receptacle 
naked of chaff, the achene devoid of pappus. The plants are her- 
baceous or approaching woody. Many of the fine cultivated kinds 
are derived from C. Sinense, and are the results of careful cultiva- 
tion and selection. But from the Canaries we have CU. grandiflora, 
and from Madeiria C. pinna‘ifidum ; Barbary and the Levant 
yield other valaable species. Undoubtedly it is the hardiness of 
these plants which allows them to bloom, even after the scarlet 
salvia has cast off its splendor, which gives them their popu- 
larity,—this, and the intrinsic elegance of their habits and hues. 
The white ones are as pure as carnation pinks; while the yellow 
ones assume so clear a golden yellow that we cannot wonder at the 
generic name Chrysanthemum, or golden flowered. The October 
sunshine seems somehow imprisoned in their rays, much as in the 
yellow glory of the sugar-maple or the hickory. 

Are not all autumn flowers peculiarly fascinating ? Think of 
the fringed gentians. so deeply woven in all poetic literature! See 
those rugged, weird blossoms of the witch hazel; but above all, 
note the myriad stars of golden-rods and asters! Here, again, the 
Composites yield a wealth of beauty. All of a sudden the forest 
and by-way is illamined by flowers whose coming was unsuspected. 
Each dystich is hung with precieus jewel-stars of an order older 
and rarer than that of the ‘‘ Fleece”’ or the ‘‘Garter.’’ They 
are kings among plants who wear them. 

It is said that a distinguished botanist was once asked whathad 
been the result of his life-work, when he replied, ‘‘ A knowledge 
of some asters and a few golden-rods.’’ Another noted teacher 
once answered me, when I came to him, golden-rod in hand, for a 
name, ‘* My dear sir, | have not studied them this year’’; which 
stories go to prove that, if the life-workers are modest of their ac- 
quaintance with those troublesome plants, we lesser gleaners need 
have no shame of our partial ignorance. I say ‘ partial’ ; for, dif- 
ficult as the study of the two genera, golden-rod and aster, is, it is 
possible to the faithful student to acquire a fair aequaintance with 
them. Every one should know, at least, that the common expres- 
sions, the golden-rod or the aster are misleading. There are 
numerous species of each all about us,—seme easily discriminated ; 
others acquiring close study and comparison. 

I am in doubt as to which is the most beautiful of our wild asters. 
It depends very much upon the immediate environment. Some- 
times I incline to the Nove Anglia, tall, stately, superb in its 
color, and bounteous in its bloom. Again, the heavenly blue of 
Aster laevis, along our river-road, causes me to take my hat 
and exclaim with the Arabs, ‘‘ Allah Achbah !’’ (God is great !) 
Sometimes, in a grassy lane, bordered by stately forest-trees, | 
come upon a copse all a ara up with the tiny Hecks of Aster mul- 
tiflorus, of Aster pdniculatus.. t walk along a sandy path, and the 
lavender-bued Aster linariifolius claims my reverent homage; so is 
it with golden-rod. Who is to decide which is fairest? What pre- 
sumptuous Paris dare award the prize ? 

In some billowy meadow we see columns of Solidago nemoralis 
approaching like squadrons of cavalry. Again, by some lichened 
wall overhung with the pendant coral of the bar , We pass the tall 
spires of Solidag» rugosa. A plant of this which | have in my yard, 
when it began to bloom last year, reminded me of some kinds of 
fire-works. There are little tongues and spires and serpevts and 
rockets of flame darting vat from the green. Those who have 
seen Sul/idugo specivsa iv Cumberland or Warwick, will never forget 
it; and who dves not recall, as an inspiration, the rich fringe of 
gold which lines the cliffs at Newport or Narragansett? That sea- 
side species, the semper-virens, is a wonder; but then, at Batton- 
wood there is the still more glorious Solidago rigida, How differ- 


[ 
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ent the habits of the species! There is caesia, with its axillary 
clusters, bi-color with its whitish flowers; rigida, with its broad, 
flat corymb ; arguta, with its one-sided racemes, and the dense inflo- 
rences of /anceolata and tenuifolia. I often think that the poets 
have not done all that they can, or will, for golden-rods and asters. 
They are the culminating glory of the year ! 


ized. In the reign of Augustus they were divided between the 
Ewperor and the Senate. Those governed at the death of Augus- 
tus (A. D. 24) by the Senate are distinguished by an asterisk. 


A FEW DATES FIXED BY COMPARISON WITH THE ASSYRIAN- 


each country of 


1. Nature (1836), 


3. Encays (2d series) (1844). 9. May-Day [poems] (1867). 
4. Poems (1847). 10. Society and Solitude (1870). 
5. Miscellanies (1849), 


6. 


Some give the credit to Germany, some to Italy, some to Greece; 
but the Chinese appear to have the best pretensions. It was intro- 

duced into England about 1342, during the reign of Edward ILI., make us? 
or it is said by some to have’ been as early as 1320. 


West as evidenced by their great agricultural gatherings. We have 
been privileged to attend many of these in different States, some 
of them among the most famous of their history, and it would be 
an advan 
force and feel the fervor of these successful breeders, agricultaral- 
ists, horticulturalists, dairymen, ete. We are prompted to say this 
from the reports of the Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association 


went speeally promoted by this meeting was that of preserving 
fruit by evapuration. Experiments showed that apples could be|a. m., 10 to 11.50, German Methods, Dr. Dunton, Boston, Mass. 


FACTS. 


ORGANIZATION OF ROMAN PROVINCES. 
Order in which the provinces of the Roman Empire were organ- 


During the Republic. 


1. B.C, 241, Sicilia, * 

2. ‘* 231, Sardinia and Corsica.* 

3. ** 197, Hispania Citerior. 

4. Hispania U!terior.* 

5. yricum, (afterward Dalmatia). 
6. 146, Africa. 

Macedonia * with Achaia (till 27). 
8. 133, Asia.* 

9. ‘* 120, Gallia Narbonensis.* 
10. ‘* 81, Gallia Cisalpine * (till 43). 
il. os 74, Bithynia (and Pontus 65).* 

14, ‘* 64, Cylicia with Cyprus (till 27). 
15. i Syria with Judea (till A. D. 70). 
‘* 46, Numidia with Africa (till A. D. 200). 
15a. 380, Agyptus (governed as a kingdom). 
16. 29, Masia. 
In the Reign of Augustus. 
17. 27, Lusitania. 
18, Achaia* with Epirus. 
19. (‘yprus.* 
[Creta united with Cyrenaica. } 

19a. 2h, Galatia. 
20. Pampbhylia (and Lycia, A. D. 43). 
21. ‘* 15, Rhaetia. 

22. Noricum. 


23. <A. D. 10, Pannonia. 


24. 14, Alpes Maritime. 
After the Death of Augustus. 
25. 17, Capadocia. 
26. Aquitania. 
27. Luygdunensis. 
28. Belgica. 
29. > Germania Superior. 
30. Germania Inferior. 
31. 40, Mauretania Tuigitana. 
32. Mauretania Cesariensis, 
33. ‘* 48, Britannia. 


Lycia with Pamphylia. } 
34. «46, Thracia. 
Alpes Cottiw (under Nero). 
68, [Pontus P-lemoniacus with Galatia. | 
Epirus (under Vespasian ?). 
70, Judea or Palestina. 
38. 105, Arabia. 
39. 107, Dacia. 
40, ‘* 114, Armenia. 
41. ‘* 115, Mesopotamia. 
Assyria. 
Alpes Pennine. 


BABYLONIAN MONUMENTS, 
854 B. C., Battle of Karkar,—Ahab king of Israel. 


842 ‘* Jehu pays tribute to Shalmaneser II. of Assyria. 
740 ‘* Approximate death-year of King Uzziah. 

738 Menahem pays tribute to Tiglath-pileser. 
733-732 B. C., Fall of Damascus. 


724-722 (?) ‘‘ Fall of Samaria. 
712-11(?) ‘* Sickness of Hezekiah. 
701 B. C., Invasion of Sennacherib. 


668 ‘* Manasseh is king of Judah. 
598 ‘* Jehoiachin carried captive. 
587-6 ‘* Destruction of Jerusalem. 


NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES. 


PROSERPINE. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Fall are the fields with daisies; brimming o’er 
With butter-eups and clover, as of yore; 

Fair as the meadows of Sicilia mild 

Where Ceres wandered with her wayward child 
That morn when Pluto, from his home of ill, 
Surprised the maiden with her daffodil. 

And does she ever for that day atone, 

From Hades wandering to the earth alone, 

To meet her mother, grieving on the plain, 

And briefly live her wlesiare o’er again ? 

Why does her grim lord, in her absence, need 

To ponder o’er his cleft pomegranite seed? =~ 
The compact firmer is that binds his queen 

To dwell forever in her realm, unseen. 

Forgive her, ruler of the Stygian shore, 

If thas for youth and home she yearns once more ; 
For even thou must own, a dismal shade 

But sorry solace for an earth-born maid ; 

And tempting are the meads of June to those 
Who once have breathed the fragrance of the rose. 


Providence, R. I. 


CRITICISM. 


PLUCK, NOT LUCK,” 
It is all very well for the teacher to hold out that it is ‘* pluck ”’ 


that wins the golden crown, but if he is wise and conscientious he 
will be careful how far he goes in this direction, because it is not 
true. There is nothing more certain than that we are beings of 
circumstances, the creatures of environments. The teacher is 
often justifiable in using this fiction of ‘‘ pluck ”’ to accomplish re- 
sults ;becauseif he can make the child think himself strong when 
he is not, good may be the result,—the weak child may be 
strengthened so that he will become a better man. It has been an 
incentive to action. 
quotes, is correct. 
plenty of men in California with just as much pluck as Senator 
Miller, but all these plucky fellows did not get rich in the seal 
fishery, nor could they. It was not ‘* pluck’’ with Mr. Miller it 
was an accident. Had not this friend of his been to the seal 
ground, or had he not been a seaman, or had he been struck by 
lightning one hour before seeing Mr. Miller, the latter, to-day, 
might be poor as poverty. 


But, Senator Miller, whom Mr. Thayer 
It was a case of sheer luck. There were 


A thousand circumstances might have occurred by which Mr. 


Miller would not have got rich through the seal fishery. If Mr. 
Miller possesses great ‘* pluck,’”’ it is a matter of ‘‘luck.’”? He 
might have been born an idiot, or even a worthless, shiftless fel- 
low that no amount of training could arouse to anything of worth. 
The kings of earth oceupy their thronesthrough sheer luck. Some 
of them possessed ‘‘ pluck ’’ it is true, but the fellows who did not, 
‘ got there all the same.’’ 


Pluck alope never made a king, though it is a very desirable 


quality to possess. Indeed, the person, man or woman, who pos- 
sesses plenty of pluck may be Iucky and often is, 
been times when he was very unlucky to have too much pluck. 
The American savages possessed a reasonable degree of pluck, but 
this did not save them from destruction. They were unlucky in 
being visited by the white man. ‘The colored race possess much 
less pluck than the Indian, but their want of pluck has been of 
service to them in this country; it saved them. They are now 
rapidly increasing in numbers, and as rapidly growing in intelli- 
gence, while the plucky savage is as rapidly going to extinction. 
Neither deserves credit or censure. They are the creatures of 
luck, circumstances, environments. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, or I would not have the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Thayer’sarticle. Indeed, I would ask Mr. Thayer to 
point out the life of any individual that is not largely influenced by 
luck. Very likely many children may be very fortunate, or /ucky, 
to have Mr. Thayer for teacher. Their whole lives may be made 
better by this fortuitous circumstance. On the other hand, many 
lives may be greatly marred by inefficient or worthless teachers. 


There have 


I was lucky in taking the 


Sir William Arthur admitted that we are creatures of luck, 


when he said, ‘* Though all cannot gain eminence, every honest, 
frugal, and hard working man can make his way.’’ If luck has 
not very niuch to do with it, why cannot every honest, Lhard-work- 
ing man be rich? Why can they not all be Vanderbilts, Jay 


The following shows the number of females to 1,000 males in|Goulds, or Napoleons? Would not Mr. Thayer think himself very 


Europe : 
n England and Wales, 1,954 In Hungary, . . . . 1,002 


“Seotland, . . . . 1,006 


—Bartlett and Peters’ Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. 


LIST OF EMERSON'S BOOKS. 
7. English Traits (1856). 


Essays (Ist series) (1841). 8. The Conduct of Life (1860). 


J 11. Letters and Social Aims (’76). 

Representative Men (’50). 12. Fortune of the Republic (’78 
— Richard Mayo Smith. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

When or by whom linen paper was invented seems uncertain. 


We believe in the spirit and zeal of the farmers of the great 


for the people!of the East very generally to see the 


f the United States, recently held at Colambus, Ohio. The move- a 


lucky if he could make himself a Helmholtz, a Laplace, a Cicero, 
or an Aristotle ? and does he think any amount of pluck or effoft 
** Switzerland, . . . 1,046/0n his part could make him such? I think those plucky fellows 

i that suffered such fearful deaths at the hands of the Spanish In- 
1,067 France, . . 1,008/ quisition were exceedingly unlucky; and if those fellows who ran 


** Sweden, 

** Norway, oe RR" Bem ss 95 | that inquisition were living to-day they would be in such luck they 

. . . F006 . . « 989] would not burn, tortare, and tear in piecesasthen. The -environ- 

‘Holland, . . . . 1,029 Servia, 940 | ments,— luck,— would make broader-mined, larger-hearted men 

Germany, 1,039 ‘* Greece, 933 them. We sometimes talk very largely and suppose ourselves 
Austria, . . . . 1,041 All Europe, . . . . 1,021 | great ‘‘ mugwumps,”’ while we cannot point to one thing we ever 

In the United States there are only 965 women to 1.000 men. created, 


As to the poets not believing in lack, Iam notagreed. It would 


seem that many of them were believers in little else. Burns, Byron, 
Shakespeare, abound in allusions to man’s fatality : 


** Oh, wad some power the giftie gi’e us 
To see oursel’s as others see us.”’ 


‘* Man was made to mourn,” ete., ete. 


“ Alack! how many a luckless wight 
Has gone agley in Error’s night. 
Not that he had less love for right, 

Than countless ithers ; 
But that he lacked the keener sight 
Of his good brithers.” 


But why quote, when al] poetry and all history, and all philos- 


ophy, teach the great lesson that we are what our environniénts 


J. FAIRBANKS. 
Springfield, Mo., July, 1886. 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


Program for the first week at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 19 


to 23. Adapted especially to primary work : 


evaporated in two hours, strawberries in three, peaches in two, and | 2 

all kinds of fruit proportionately quick. It that it is Dawe Wen Wore 

not only the cheapest method, but that its value is greatly enhanced. p.m., 3to 3.50,Penmanship, E. 8. Siicpard ‘and J. 8. Cooley. 


} 
7 
a.m., 9to 9.50, Psychology, F. M. Balliet, Reading, Penn. 
m, 10 to 10.50. Primary Geography. Miss Cate, Milwaukee Normal. 
al, Ili. 
Illinois. 
‘ 
- 


July 22, 1886. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


= 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION. 
At Mapison, JuLy 6, 7, 8. 
Tuesday, 8 P.M. 


classes in the Fifth or Sixth Reauer are to be found whose members| 
read the text without having the remotest idea of what the meaning 
is. Supt. Nagle asserted that it would be better for the educational 
interests of the State if one-third of our six thousand schools were 
closed. In answer to Mr, Nagle’s statement that the days and 
nights of a county superintendent are made burdensome by the 


paper: W. M. Pond—“ Some Peeuliarities of our Profession.” Dis-| importunities of applicants and their friends for certificates, Mr. 
Chandler said that he believed that this state of affairs was not so 
frequent now as it was a few years ago. Supt. Nagle had said that 
the only use made of the study of psychology by teachers was to 
aid them in getting certificates, that they made no practical use of 
Paper : Miss Susie Sterling—“ The Natural Method in Language- ae gained Ano their school-work. Mr, Chandler an- 
swe on r teachers make use of tt. 

2 p. m,—Paper : F. H. King—“Science-teaching in the Secondary| motive, and than quell teachers do apply the 


cussion. 
Wednesday, July 7, 9-00 A, M. 


President’s Address: A. J. Hutton. Business. 
Paper: L. H. Clark —“ Industrial Training in the Public Schools.” 
Discussion, 


Teaching.” Discussion. 


Schools.” scussion. 
Reports on Secondary and Pigher Education. 
8p. m.,— Address: Dr. J. H. Kellogg,— “School Hygiene.” 
Thursday, July 8. 


Reports of Committees: “Common Schools.” W. H. Chandler; 


“ High Schools,” J. W. Stearns: “The Relation of Schools to Health,” | lation, shorter sessions, and freedom from excitement consequent 
on competitive examinations should be insisted on. 


A. R. Sprague. ‘ 
General Business; Election of officers. 


2p. m.—* The ‘County Witperintendent—what may be ex cted ot In the afternoon was given a helpful discussion on the subject of 
im,” . Graham. at difficulties does he meet E. C. Wis- i di i ; 
wall. How may his Hands be Strengthened.” Discussion. and the remedies, 


Reports of committees. 


Mr. Pond said: Teachers are peculiar people, and it is fortunate| Fp Baker. 


we do not see ourselves as others see us, but we may whisper our 
secrets to each other. Teachers are turned out to recuperate, just 
as worn out horses are turned out to pasture. Some, though, spend 
their sammer vacation looking out for new positions. 
morbid, and pupils partake of the teacher’s characteristics. Teach- 
ers too often ride hobbies, which, like John Gilpin's horse, run 
away with them. They should organize for mutual aid, instead of 
spending time worrying over and discussing worthless topics. 
They must not expect any social standing. People regard the 
school-life of the child as a sort of swaddling cloths for the pupil. 
and the teacher as a sort of *‘ mammy’”’ to louk after him. Teach- 
ing, whatever may be asserted to the contrary, is not a profession, 
—not even certain occupation. Mr. J. H. Hoose shows that it 
has no basis on which a science of education can be founded. The 
youth are attracted to teaching as insects are attracted to the 
pitcher-plant, and from it there is no escape. Even the college 
professor is not exempt. He dare have no political opinion; he is 
out of place in vacations, forlorn among his equals, too old for his 


pupils. Suceessful experience in teaching does not bring a com-| this Association, in last week's JOURNAL,—page 67.) 


meusurate reward, as in the professions. Very few deliberately 
choose teaching ; most teachers drift into the business. Thoxe who 
do choose it are to be compared to missionaries. The teacher 
should lay down his sehool-work when schoul is out. 

‘** Father’’ North did not entirely agree with Mr. Pond, and 
cited the life of Thomas Arnold as a proof that a teacher may still 


be a man, 
Wednesday, A. M. 
After the appointment of committees on resolutions, honorary 


annual address. He held that while sectarian instruction is for- 
bidden, the instruction must not be irreligious. A change in in- 
dustrial conditions has given rise to a demand for industrial train- 
ing in the schools. ‘The sympathy of college men should be enlisted 
in the Association and in the education work of the State. He 
questioned whether lessons should be assigned for home study. 

Prof. L. H. Clark stated that the aim of industrial training is 
not so much to prepare for special trades as to develop the physical 
and mental powers. The opposition to manual training comes from 
those who are opposed to the extravagaut claims made by Mr. C. 
H. Uam, and other enthusiasts of this class. 

Miss Sterling conceded that the natural method could not be 
consistently applied in all the work of instruction in German, bat 
held that but few departures from it were necessary. 


results. 


Prof. F. H. King, of River Falls Normal School, took the tridge, Dr. Brooks, and others, closed the morning session. 


ground that the aim of all science-work was the development of 
the powers of observation. 
in discussing the topic, Dr. Stearns stated that too much of the 


science-teaching consisted simply in the memorizing of the text- : ; 
book. He urged the establishment of a summer school of instruc- ter the 


tion in science. 

The section of secondary and higher education discussed the topic 
of ** The Proper Length of the Course Preparatory for the High 
School,’ The general opinion was that eight years was not too 
long a time for adequate preparation, though all agreed that the 


crucial test is to be yenra/ power, even though pupils may be back- man; J. O. Knauss; B. C. Youngman. 


ward in such branches as spelling and writing. 
In the evening Dr. J. H. Kellogg gave an excellent address on 
School Llygiene, which should be read by all teachers in the State, 


though, for the purp~ses of the teaehers who listened to it, it might} School Question.”’ 


advantageously have been builed down. 
Thursday, A. M. 


winter meeting of the Association formed the basis of Mr. Chand- 
ler’s remarks. Mr. Nagle stated many unpleasant facts in regard 


among the schools should not be insisted on, but each school should 
have a definite policy, which should be carried out year after year. 


They grow Gregor, J. W. Stearns, E, RK. Smith. 


her claim to public recognition is a right and true relation with her 
members, nominations and finance, President Hatton delivered the. ore iden i the every-day work of the «chool-room, Strong 


can be given her. 


and society were briefly considered. There is not enough of the 
comrade feeling between teachers; not enough of intercourse with 
the family, and not enough of matual dependence between the 
teacher and society. Each needs the other. Severe criticism was 
passed upon teachers who are ashamed of their calling. Teachers 
need contact with society to give breadth, and offset the inevitable 
tendency to narrowness and autocracy that comes from standing 
every day before children, accepted by them as an ultimatum of 
authority and well-nigh infallibility. Teachers acquire a conceit 
of tone and a og of manner, in this way, of which they are 
wholly unconscious. T 

The question was discussed pro and con by various members of | know its demands for the rising generation. Besides this, the 
the Assuciation, but the general conclusion reached was that a qualifications demanded by the profession as idealsare the very 
judicious use of the lexicon would produce the most satisfactory foundation-stones on which society is based. The need is mutual, 

aud the benefit should be reciprocal. 


ate of a poor ohe may not consider its diploma equal to the best in 


The paper read by Supt. Nayle of Manitowoc County at the|the land. ‘The speaker then drew a program, saying its aim is to 
turn every study to practical account, with the idea of making the 
children think and express their thoughts in good English. With 
to the condition of the common schools, asserting that in over two|some exceptions, fifteen years would be a good age to begin this 
hundred of them English was neither taught nor spoken, that|course. It is not intended to be a gymnasium for the memory; and 


Dr. Stearns for the Committee on High Schools said uniformity 


Mr. Sprague, for his committee, recommended that better venti- 


President—Wm. E. Anderson. 
Vice-Presidents—J. T. Flavin, Miss Emma G, Saxe, Miss Clara 


Secretary—H. D. Maxson. 
Treasurer—L. D. Roberts. 
Executive Committee—A. J. Hutton, L. Hs Clark, J. K. Me- 


when pupils take this course too young it is harmful. The only 
teacher fic for high school work is a cultured, Christian man or 
woman who sees God in the study taught, and who will unveil Him 
with reverent hands to the pupils. As for the examination of the 
pupils in high schools, the daily recitations ought to be the test to 
settle promotions. There is nothing definite about the marking 
system, as no two teachers would do it alike; and | have some- 
times wondered how much a night’s rest or a breakfast had to do 
with papers marked 98 and 0) on the one hand, and 15 and 0 on 
the other. Pupils trained in the high school, as we can train them, 
will enter life ready to think and act for themselves. They will 
be found willing to work where they can work best,— in the ros- 
trum or in the shop. 
Discussion. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle opened the discussion by saying, the high 
school is to meet the wants of the people. ‘The age at which a pu- 
pil is to enter isa matter of development. There must be distino- 
tions made. It is an error that every pupil can be made to love 
study. If any marks are given, they should be given for power 
and not for memory. 


Mr. Samuels joined in the discussion, 
Teaching in Primary Schools. 


Then followed a paper on “‘ Incidental Teaching in Primary 
Schools,’’ by Miss Hattie Kemp, of Allegheny City. 

A principle of primary instruction is, that every time a teacher 
speaks she should aim to educate, and for this reason she should 
speak a great deal. The best direct teaching will seem incidental 
to the pupil because it is natural. It is the way he has learned a 
thousand things without knowing it. The teacher should use all 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 


TuHuRsDAY Mornina, JuLy 8. 
(Continued.) 


{The following was mislaid and omitted from the proceedings of 


The Teacher and the Public. 


In place of Supt. Geo. J. Lucky, of Pittsburg, who was to 


speak on **County Institutes,’’ but was absent at Topeka, the As-. 
sociation invited Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, Principal of Model School | 
at State Normal, California, Pa., to 
| tion of the Teacher to the Public.” 


read a paper on ** The Rela- | 
The fundsm-ntal ground on which a teacher has a right to base 


right to@laim everything of honor and esteem that 


The teacher's reciprocal relation with the profession, the family, 


eachers need to mix with the practical world 


A lively discussion of County Institutes, by Miss Leilia Par- 


TuurRsDAY AFTERNOON, 
After the usual musical opening by Prof. Hall, the Committee 


President—Supt. J. M. Coughlin. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. G, A. Langley, Miss M. Lizzie Seltz. 
Secretary—J. P. McCaskey. 

Treasurer—David Keek. 

Executive Committee—M. Schaeffer; E. Lyte; D. A. Har- 


The High School. 
Supt. R. M. Streeter of Titusville then talked on ‘‘ The High 


It would be well to decide what a high school is, so that a gradu- 


the fragments of time for edacating purposes, in some form or 
other, if only to draw attention to a hat or necktie. ‘The teacher 
who fails to make this incidental talking tell, will use many empty 
words in her regular lessons. 

‘leachers should be careful not to distract the thought from the 
lesson by drawing attention to the boy or girl asked to work in it. 
Children should be taught to work aud talk together. ‘Talking by 
pupils is absolutely indispensable in object-lessons. Every act of 
the child should be accompanied by a statement. Discipline and 
polite behavior can best be acquired by incidvntal teaching. ‘The 
results of such teaching are not always apparent, and may not be 
easily labeledin a grade book, and even where they are may not 
seem proportionate to the outlay. Yet such a course involves 
teaching much in advance of what often goes by that name, and 
for which, at present, there is no adequate recognition or com- 


pensation. 
Resolutions. 

At the close of the afternoon session, resolutions were adopted 
expressing gratification with the year’s temperance teaching; rec- 
ommending the making of atteudance at county institutes compal- 
sory and compensating teachers for the time; recognizing and in- 
dorsing the State Keading Circle; asking the legwlature for a 
committee to codify the State schvol law; regretting the defeat of 


| the bill requiring six months minimum school term, and the usual 


expression of thanks. 

The Ciosing Evening 
was made brilliant with a fine concert by the Choral Union of 
Allentown. 

Brief addresses were made by Dr. Schaeffer, Dr. Horne, Presi- 
dent Stewart, Mr. Houck, and others, of a congratulatory, and 
amusing character. 

‘Thus came to a satisfactory ending one of the largest, most ami- 
cable, and pleasant conventions of the Keystone State. If any 
murmurings of discontent with environments existed, they were 
kept tow far below the surface to make others unhappy. Those 
who were fortunate enough to be guests of the new liotel Allen 
found a dream of pertection in the dainty, fresh appointments of 
that house, with its young, obliging proprietor, while even the pro- 
saic press reporters did their work euthruned in the gem of an 
opera box. All sides of educational work received attention and 
intelligent discussion, ‘The school exhibits were most creditable, 
and sume of the drawings touched on high art. ‘The State of 
Pennsylvania may justly pride itself on a successful conveutiun at 
this season of the year, with an enrollment of 613 members, the 


largest but one ever held in the dtate. 
Eva D. KELLOGG, 


— Society is like the echoing bills. It gives back to the speaker 
his words; groan for groan, song for song. Wouldst thou have 
thy social scenes to resound with music? then speak ever im the 
melodious strains of truth and love.—Dr. Thomas. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD, 
S. F. Newcomer, Greenfield, 0., says: “In cases of 
general debility, and torpor of mind and body, it does exceedingly 
well.”” 


— ‘ After our recent strike we made the change to Worcester as 
our authority in spelling, chiefly to bring ourselves into conformity 
with the accepted usage, as well as to gratify the desire of most of 
our staff, including such gentlemen as Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor, Mr. 
George W. Smalley, and Mr. John R. C, Hassard.”’—New York 


Tribune. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES,,| Third Annual Summer Session. 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. H KE HOLT D t Instructor N. E. Conservatory of Music, Boston, and 
Ir or, in the Nat’l Summer School of Methods, Saratoga. 


LEXINGTON, 


MASS, August 16-28, 1886. 


APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


Instructor of Music, Public Schools, Boston, Mass. ; | FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS 


By Tra REMSEN » Professor in the Fohns (ar Send for Special Circular giving full information in respect to Course of Instruction, etc. Address, HM. EK. MOLT, P.O. Box 3138 Boston, Mass. 


Hopkins Univ. 12mo0. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the Guides for Science Teaching. 


I, HYATT’S ABOUT PEBBLES, . $.10 
IL. CONCERNING A FEW COMMON 
IIL. HYATT’S COMMERCIAL and OTHER SPONGES, 
IV. FIRST LESYONS IV NATURAL 


experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents, 


|RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


re olden time” to the wedding of 


60 YEARS in the NATIONAL METROPOLIS, he 
15 Thutreting the Wit, Humor, Genius, Eecentricities, , Year begins (examinations Sor admission) Sept. 22, 1886. 


‘20 and Intrigues of the Brilliant Statesmen, Ladies, SLOAN PRIZES. FOR BEST ( 
| Officers and noted celebrities of that ENTRA 
‘at the centre of the nation. Arichly Ulustrated trea Professors; no Tetors. Classical 


HENRY Publishe H TORY. . . id t d A t f 
HOLT & co rs, CORALS AND EOHINODERMS, "20 old society History, Lneident and Anecdote, from 


1 hour from New York on the Penna. R, R. 


CLASSICAL) 
NCE EXAMINATIONS; Ist, 8460 
($100 CASH); 2d, &350 CASH). 


President Gleve-|full and thorough Increased facilities for the study 


NEW j ler,— of French and German, with a view to practical uve. 

HYATPs WORMS AND CRUSTACEA Laboratory work for all students in ehemustry. Well- 
. equippe stronomical Obs ) ) 

ROSBARD Fille... ase, Geological abinet. 50,000 well-chosen 


POSITION WANTED. 


in a publi school ur as assistant inacademy. Twelve 


years’ rj s taught in all des. Ad- 
dess for references, Box 222, Livermore Falle, Me. COLTON’s ELEMENTARY ZvOLOGY, MAYO 
a .c. H & CO., Publishers 
PR | Z Send six conte toe postage, and |g i6 Astor Place, N.y.| Address New ENGLAND Co., 
® whichwill help all, of either sex, 85 Metropolitan Block, Ohicaxe. 857 3 Somerset St., Bosjon. os 


XU. ORO BY’S COMMON MINERALS AND ROCKS, 40 


A highly recommended teacher wishes a position | XII, Rl H\KDS’ FIRST LESS NS IN MINERALS, .10 
CLARKE’S HuW TO FIND THE STARS, AS 


books in Libraries. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. Ample provisions for Electives, —— and Senior 


years, in Natural Science. ete. 
The SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is the New Jersey 


+ $1.00. State College. Constant field-practice in Surveying. 


E CoLLEGE—THOROUGH- 
iN ALL WORK. 


Full course in Dronghting. 
THE AIM OF 
and personal attention for every student 


froney right than paything else 
‘ortunes a workers @ 
Perms mailed tree’ Oo., Augusta, 


(a Has the Teacher ever examined Fisher's “ Hssentials of Geography” ? 


Best ities per: 
For full information, address Librarian, Rutgers Coll, 
MERBILL 


EDWARD GATES, Ph.D., LL,D., Prost. 


| 
= 
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EDUCATION. 


Some Late Publications. 


Titie’ 
Geological Studies. 
Prudence Palfrey. 

Great Lives 
from Fact. 
of College Life. 
Mr Deemond, U 8. A. 
Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cacear. 
Alton Locke, Tailor 
Fair Damzell. 
War and Peace. 
Effie Ogilvie. 
yptand Scyt 
La Plata Countries of South America. 
The Miasing Bride. . 
Practical Elocution. 
Don't Marry. 


The | for Bread. 
Kidnap 
Souveuira Some Continents. 


Nepaland Northern India. 
Rudimenta Latina. 

Hypatia. ° 

India Under British Rule. 

Critical Miscellanies. 

A Commercial Trip 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Christian State of Life. 2 vols. 
Preparation for Death. 
Short Papers for the People. 

A Den of Thieves. ° 


hor. Publisher. Price 
Winchell 8. C, Griggs & Co., Chi #3 00 
Aldrich Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 50 
Mombert. Leach, Shewell and Sanborn,“ 1 00 
Alden. D, Lothrop & Co., Boston. 1 50 
Adams. 75 
Appel. Daniel Miller, & G0 , Chien 1 25 
Coulter A. C. MeClur; icago. 1 00 
Whiton Ginn & Co, 45 
Kingsley Harper & Brothers, N. » 25 
Stuart. be 25 
Oliphant “ 
ant. 
pel. Thomas Y. Crowell & C0. N. 100 
Heroditus Cassell & Co , 10 
Clemens. J.B Lippincott & Co., Phila. 1 50 
Southworth. T. B Peterson, & Broa., Phila. 76 
Shoemaker. Sch of El. Or.. Phila. 
Hildreth. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., N.Y. 25 
Talmadge. 25 
Stevenson. Charles Scribner’s 1 00 
Forbes. Macmillan & Co., N, Y, 50 
Bendall 2 50 
Allen. was. 50 
Kingsley 50 
Wheeler 3 50 
Morley 1 50 
—. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 25 
Hunolt. Benziger Bros., N. Y. 5 00 
Liguori. = 1 25 
r. Funk & Wagnalls, N, Y, 25 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


OnE of the most widely known men in the 
United States, particularly in the extending circles 
of Temperance organizations, is the Prohibition 
candidate at the recent election for governor of the 
State of New York, A. A. Hopkins, Esq., of the 
City of Rochester. He did not receive sufficient 
votes to elect.—bat one thing is certain, from the 
test of his qualifications in the editorial chair of a 
very widely circulated newspaper, he possesses the 
ability to have filled the position with credit had 
he been chosen. The physicians to whom he 
writes the following letter, therefore, have reason 
to value it very highly as a eee, testimonial : 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.. Dec. 2, 1885. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN.—Gentlemen :— Permit 
me to express my hearty recognition of the good your 
Compound Oxygen treatment has done in my own 
household. One of our family has been several years 
afflicted with a combination of lung, head, and nerve 
dificultie: very severe. and resisting every form of 
medical application. He had tried physicians liter- 
ally by the score ; changes of climate South and 
West; and had grown hopeless nearly altogether. 
You know how complex was his case, and how ap- 
parently beyond help, for he A! you in person 
when but just able © be off h You did not 
think him curable. Nor can I he was cured: 
but he was amazingly helped. He tried the Com- 
pound Oxygen with little faith in it, and his cough 
| the less. his strength greater. His nervous con- 
ition improved steadily. Whenever the Cayene 
was intermitted for a time he lost ground. 
Spring he had become so well and strong that th the 
Treatment did not seem necessary, and he gave 
itup. He had ay his f rmer weight; his cough 
was rarely ever heard by night or day; he walked 
about with vigor. and attended activel; ‘to business. 
His wonderful improvement surpri: himself and 
all who knew him. 
Yours, ete., A. A. HOPKINS. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, the dispensers of this remarkable 
agent, will without their 

reatise on Compound Oxygen, giving desired 
information in regard to it, to any applicant. 


A New York Hore..—Heretofore when vis- 
iting New York we have always stopped at a down- 
town hotel; but this time, for a change, thought 
we would try an up-town house, and put up at the 


Grand Union, corner of Fourth avenue and Forty- 
second street. 

It is needless to say that hereafter we will take 
no more down-town hotels in ours when stopping 
in New York, as we have found it much pleasanter 
and agreeable stopping up-town. The Grand Un- 
ion, which is run on the European plan, with prices 
to suit all-sized purses,—having rooms ranging 
from $1.00 a day up,—is a model house, every de- 
partment being first-class. Besides being just 
across from the Grand Central depot, street cars, 
omnibuses and elevated railways run directly past 
the house, enabling guests to take either of the 
three for any part of the city. To those who have 
made a practice of stopping down-town when in 
New York, we would say, try the Grand Union, 
and if you don’t find Mr. Garrison, the manager, 
# model landlord, running a model hotel at popu- 
lar prices, you will be unable to find such in the 

—Railroad Record, Atlanta, Ga. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old Zazeicten, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for. 
aes of a simple _— remedy for the s and 
rmanent cure of Consumption, Rronchitis, Catarrh, 
thma, and all Throat and Lung Affections also a posi 
tive and radical! cure for Nervous Debility andall Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
a in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive, and a desire to relieve haman suffering, I will se 
free of ehergs. te all who desire it, this recipe,in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
and asing. Sent by addressing with nam- 
fax paper, W. A. Novas, 149 Power's Block, 


IF YOU ARE A GOO 


FREE-HAND DRAWER 
1 CAN GI‘ E YOU WORK AT HOME. 


Address, with stamp, 


FIELDING, Box 10, Paterson, N. J. 
[MARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, Ohio. 
The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Free Scholar- 
ships to aid w ‘rthy students. The next term ih Col- 
‘lege and Academy begins September 9th. Cata- 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 

laneous works of ¥ 
FICTION. 
POETRY, or 
TRAVEL, 
any School Books you may have on hand “and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and Cope date. 
E. BABB & CO., 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Teachers 


?PA TEN TED DEC. Sth, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS 


For Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A W. POTTER, M.§&., AND T. J. MoCONNON, Pua. D. 
Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz., . : - . . $ .72 
Number Tablets, No. A, .38 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), per copy, 12 
In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, II, [1I, per dozen, - : : - 1.05 


ANSWERS TO NUMBER TABLETS. A Pamphlet for the Use of Teachers. 
Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


Sanes sen TABLETS for Supplementary Work arranged for schools of all grades. In 
twelve parts. Each tablet consists of 50 leaves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty examples to be 
solved on the blank space below ; or, the leaf may be detached at the perforated line, and the opposite side 
used for corrections, other processes of solving the same examples, ete. Five extra leaves to replace soiled 
ges succeed each other at back of each tablet. The leaves are wire-fastened at the top to a stiff back- 
board, which makes a firm support to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding under the 
pencil without the use of desk or other support. 


(a Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & €O., 


22 Bromfield Street, 327 Sanseme Street, 
BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


209 Wabash Ave, 


107 Chamberé Street, 


NEW YORK. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR VACATION. 


Are wanted. during vacation, at every Institute S t den t 


and Summer School. to represent our Lvegwene. 
Address NEW ENGLAND 
3 Somerset Bag 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY: 


Su 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 


Western Hemisphere. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
PERIN@ENDENT OF SCHOOLS, aT WEYMOUTH, Mass. 


It is designed 


not only as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in. 


the hands of the pupil. 
be required to commit to me 
one of which may be used in 
flexible covers. 


Price, 30 cents. 
promptly supplied. 


Sent to any address, postpaid. 


It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should 


It is a condensation of the large geographies, any 


mory. 
This book is in octavo form, bound in 


connection with it. 


Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade 
Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


value of the work. 


ives it 
SSING, 


productions, 


his best literary 
Benson J. 


power for good.” 


UNIVERSAL 


The breadth of the field covered by this work and the extra- 
ordinary value and interest orthe literature it makes accessible are well il- 
lustrated by the list of Authors whose biographies, with specimens of their 
writings, are presented in Volume IIL, just published. 


Vol. Iil.--Authors R 

Botleau Despreaux. Brooks, Philips. 

Boker, George Henry. Brougham, Henry, Lord. 

Bolingbroke, H. St.John. Broughton, Rhoda. 

Born, Bertrand de. 

Borrow, George Brown, John. 

Boscan, Almogaver Juan Browne, Charles Farrar. 

Bossuet, Jacques Bénigne Browne, John Ross 
Thomas. Browne, Sir Thomas 

Boswell, James. Browning, Eliz. Barrett 

Boucicault, Dion. Browning, Robert. 

Bowles, Caroline Brownson, Orestes Aug 

Bowles, Samuel. Bruce, James. 


Bowles, William Lisle. 
Bowring, Sir John. 


Buckland, Francis T. 
Buckle, Henry Thomas. 
Buffon, George, Count. 
Bulfinch, Thomas 


Brooke, Aug. Stopford. Bunner, Henry C. 
Brooks, Charles Shirley. Bunsen, Chr. Ch. Josias. 
Brooks, Charles Timothy. Bunyan, John. 

Brooks, Maria Gowen 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
world at the lowest prices ever known. 


sent on application. 679 b 


“T am meen 4 impressed with the great intrinsic 
The plan is admirable. 
a personal knowledge of an author, with specimens of 


Brown, Charles Brockden, Burger, Gottfried August. 


Buonarotti, Mich’! Angelo.Byron, John. 


The Alden Book Co. : Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 


AldensCyclopedia 


“The work carried out on this plan will, in my 
opinion, do more to enlighten the people concerning the 
writers and writings of all ages and climes than any 
hundred volumes that I know of.”—J. T. Warp, 
President Western Maryland College, Westminster,Md. 


ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA of UNIVERSAL LIT- 
ERATURE is publishing in parts of 160 pages each, paper covers, and in 
volumes of about 500 pages, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops. It will be 
completed, probably, in about 15 volumes. Price, per Part, 15 cents ; 
per Volume, 60 cents. Parts I. to IX., and Volumes I. to III., ready. 


**A complete survey of the written literature of all ages and 
all peoples. Its contents justify the promise of a very successful future.""— 
Daily News, Philadelphia. 


marvel of cheapness, of standard excellence.” —Chroni- 
cle Herald, Philadelphia. 


*‘ Its plan and price bring it within the necessity and reach 
of all.”"—Record-Union, Sacramento. 


Will certainly meet a popular need.”"—Zvangelical Mes- 


an inestimable 


LL.D. 


epresented 


Burbidge, Thomas. 
Burckhardt, John Ludwig. 
Burdette, Robert Jones. 


Burke, Bernard. 

Burke, Edmund. 
Burleigh, William Henry. 
Burnand, Francis Cowly. 
Burnet, Gilbert. 


Burnet, Thomas. 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson. | "ger, Cleveland. 
Burns, Robert, ‘‘ Heartily endorsed by the press quite generally.” —Christian 


Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Burritt, Elibu *‘A useful, entertaining and almost indispensable work.”— 
Burroughs, John. Herald, Syracuse. 
Birstenbinder, Elizabeth. 
Burton, John Hill Not only a useful work of reference but of entertaining 
Richard Francis, | reading also.""—Christian Cynosure, Chicago. 

eean, Demers, ** Alden’s latest venture in cheap literature promises to be 
Bushnell, Horace one of his most useful."’"—Republican, Springfield, Mass. 
Butler, Joseph. 
Butler, Samuel. 


OFFER Extraordinary. 


You may have a copy of the above described Volume ITI. for 
the nominal price of 48 cents, on condition that your order is received on 
or before August 1, 1886. This volume only at this price. 

UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 


Address JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
40 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this papers. 


Butler, William Allen. 
Butterworth, Hezekiah. 
Byrom, John. 

Byron, Geo. Gordon, Lord. 


~ 4 
BO 
Li | 
Bruno, Giordano. 
— Boyd, Andrew K. H. Bruyere, Jean de la. 
Boyeson, Hjalmar Hjorth. Bryant, Jacob. 
Boyle, Robert. Bryant, John Howard. 
f Brace, Charlies Loring. Bryant, William Cullen, 
: Brainard, JohnG C. Buchanan, George. 
Brandes, George M.C. Buchanan, Robert. 
Bray, Anna Eliza. 
Bremer, Fredrika. 
Brewster, Sir David. 
Bronte, Charlotte. | 


July 22, 1886, 
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STANDARD TEXT~ BOOKS 


— or — 


s. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


Chittenden’s English Composi- 
tion. By Miss L. A. Chittenden, Instructor of 
Rhetoric in Ann Arbor (Mich.) High School. 
Price, 90 cents. 

“It isthe best and most practical working text- 
book on English Composition that I have ever used.” 
_H. B. NEVENS, Prin. of Bridgton (Me.) High Sch. 

“It is the best book with which to begin the study 
of English Composition that I have ever seen.”— 
c.N. Sums, LL.D, Pres. and Prof. of English Liter- 
ature, Syracuse Cniversity, ras 

“Jt is the only form of instruction in composition 
that has yielded, with us, anything like substantial 
results. {deem it a model work of its kind.”—W. 8 
PERRY, Supt. of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Welsh’s Essentials of English. 

By Prof. A. H. Welsh, of the Ohio State Univer- 

sity. $1.25. 

“The livest book on the livest subject. I have 
been taken by it completely.”—F. R. FerrsHans, 
Supt. of Schools, Springfietd, 11. 

* Decidedly in advance of anything yet published 
as a text-book.” — GARDNER FULLER, Supt. of 
Schools, Batavia, N. Y. 


Welsh’s Complete Rhetoric. $1.50. 


“In my judgment, it is the best text-book on Rhet- 
orice, for advanced pupils, now before the public. 
No teacher’s library should be without it.”—F, A. 
HosMER, Prin. of High School, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 

“J have thought so well of it that I am going to 
use it as the text-book of Sy = lass the present 
term.”—W. R. SHtpMAN, D.D., Prof. of Rhetoric, 
ete., Tufts College, Mass. 


Welsh’s Engtish Literature. 


Library Edition, 2 vols., 1100 pages, $4.00: Univer- 
sity Edition, 1 vol., $3.00, 

“Welsh s *nglish Literature is unsurpassed for 
usefulness.”"—J. ERNEST WHITNEY, Justructor in 
English, Yale College. 

*Welsh’s English Literature undoubtedly ranks 
No. among all the literatures of the land.”- E. O. 
HovEY, Prin. of High School, Newark, N.J. 


Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry. 
Price, - - - $1.50. 

“ Welsh’s Geometry is used inthe Seminary, and 
of it I can speak with unqualified delight.”—Miss 
E. D. SEWALL, Prin. of Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Freehold, N. J. 

“It is a grand book, and merits the high praise it 
receives.” —J. M. SMITH, Supt. Schools, Danbury, Ct. 


Winchell’s Geological Studies. 


For High Schools ard Colleges. 540 pages, with 
367 illustrations, (Just published.) $3.00, 


Winchell’s Geological Excur- 
sions ; or, The Rudiments of Goaleas, for Young 
Learners. By Alexander Winchell. LL.D., Prof. 
of Geology, ete.. University of Michigan. Illus. 
12mo0, cloth, $1.50, 

“A text-book which will teach itself." — The 

Teacher, Philadelphia, 

By far the best.”"—Literary World, Boston. 


Jones’s First Lessons in Latin. 
With refereuces to the leading Grammars. $1.25. 
“ It has shortened my work in preparing boys for 
college by at least six months.’—WM. KERSHAW, 
Prin. of Germantown Academy, Philadelphia. 


Jones’s Exercises in Latin 
Prose Composition. With referen es to the lead- 
ing Grammars. Price 31.00. 

“Itis wore like acherm. For the first time in 
my teaching 1 have a class that likes Latin Compo- 
sition.’—G. ¢, PURINGTON, Prin. of State Normal 
School, Farmington, Me, 


Jones’s Exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition. With references to the lead- 
ing Grammars. Price, $1.00. 

“We are using your ‘Jones’s Greek Prose’ with 
marked success.”—MOsES MERRILL, Prin. Boston 

Latin School, 


Valentine’s Natural Theology. 


Price, - - - $1.25, 

“ Having tested it in the recitation-room, 1 am free 
to declare my high arpreciation of it. I have been 
Waiting for years for just such a text-book.”—W. W. 
PaTToN, D.D., LL.D., Pres. of Howard Univ., D. C. 


Mahan'’s Mental Philosophy. 
Price, - 1.25. 
“Tt is the desideratum. I heartily endorse and 


strongly recommend the work.’’—B. F. CocKER 
D.D.. LL.D., Prof. of Philosophy, Univ. of Michigan’ 


Raymond’s Orator’s Manual. 
By Geo. L. Raymond, M.A., Prof. of Oratory, Co!l- 
lege of New Jersey, Princeton. Fifth ed. $1.50. 
“A faithful study of this book will result in a nat- 

ural, eraceful, and effective style of public speak- 

ing.”"—J. W, CHURCHILL, Prof. of Elocution, An- 
dover Theological Seminary. 


Bacon’s Manual of Gesture. 
Fifth edition, $1.50. 
“Comprehends all that is valuable on the subject.” 
—R. L. CumNock, Prof. of Elocution, Northwestern 
University. 


Boise’s First Lessons in Greek, - $1.25 
Boise's First 3 Books of Homer's Ilind, 1.00 
Boise’s First 6 Books of Homer’s Iliad, 1.50 


Boise’s Exercixes in Greek Syntax, 1.50 
Boixe & Freeman’s Selections from 
Various Greek Authors, - = 2.00 


D’Ooge’s Demosthenes on the Crown, 1.75 
Maertz’s New Method for the Sindy of 
Eng'ish Literature, - 1.00 
Morris’s Manual of Class’! Literature, 1.75 
Stevens’s Select Orations of !.ysins,. 1.25 
Buckin; ham’s Elements of the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus, - 2.00 
Robert's Rules of Order, 
Crow's Eclectic Short-hand, 
Peterson’s Norwegian - Danish Gram- 
marand Reader, 1.25 
Sawrers Practical German Grammar, 1.00 
Zur Bracke’s German Without Gram- 
mar or Dictionary. Pt. /.50c. Pt. 1/. 1.25 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Any of our books will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


GRIGGS & CO., Chicago, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
_ — A young Scotchman has discovered the true 
inwardness of the debating club. Hurrying along 
the streets in his best clothes, he was stopped by a 
friend and asked where he was going. ** I'm go- 
ing to the debatin’ society,’’ he answered, “ to con- 
tredick a bit.’’ 

— If you wish to restore the bloom to your 
wasted cheek, and so improve your health that 
plumpness and strength will succeed emaciation 
and debility, purify your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
perilla. This remedy will benefit you more surely 
and speedily than any other. 


— One wet, miserable, foggy autumn day in 
London, Charles Lamb was accosted by a beggar 
woman with, *‘ Pray, sir, bestow a little charity 
upon a r destitute widow woman who is perish- 
ing for lack of food. Believe me, sir, I have seen 
better days.”’ ** So have I,’’ said Lamb, Landing 
the poor creature a shilling; ‘*so have I; It’s a 
miserable day! Guvod-by! Good-by!"’ 


— Words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 

think. — Byron. 
Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ brightasa butten.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 

25 cents a bottle. 

— The friend of all parties, of every shade of 
polities, of every section of the Union,—the Ester- 
brook’s Steel Pen. For sale everywhere. 


— J. E. Bell (formerly with the American Tablet 
Manufacturing Company), 24 Portland street, Bos- 
em, Se makes the best blackboards in the 
market. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the School-room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for Services 
rendered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 
Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT : 
Many thanks for your prompt and efficient help in 
presenting desirable candidates to meet our call. 
A. E. LASHER, A. M. 
Napa City, Col. 


Pres. Napa College. 
A DESIRABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


In a large and progressive [(Colo.] City, which could 
not be replaced for $50,000, is offered fors35.000 ; on 
easy terms. The Buildings are or brick, and well 
adapted to Day and Boarding School. and has 
accommodations for 175 pupils, with sleeping capac- 
ity for 160. The location in the city and surround- 
ings is delightful and helthy. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A FLOURISHING ACADEMY 


Fer Young Ladies. ina large and delightful (Ohio) 
City ; the furniture and good will for sule. The 
school is well established and popular, and has paid 
a net profit of $3500 per aunum abeve all expenses. 
Terms low and easy. Make haste and secure this 


ition, by applying to 
Position, OY ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


ONE-HALF INTEREST in a first-ciass Private School 

for Boys, in the city of New York. Said school has 

been established for 13 years, and ts in a prosperous 

condition. For furniture and good-will, $1,500; $600 

cash, and balance promisory note. A specialist in 

Greek, Latin, and English. and a graduate from Har- 

vard or Yale. preferred. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED BY SEPTEMBER, 


o engage as Principal Assistant, or Head of Lan- 
i, ‘ine Art. ond Musie Departments, in some 
school or seminary where there would be a possibility 
if successful of buying an interest after two years. 
or of buying the owner out, if desired. M.A. of 
Kings College ; member and graduate of several for- 
eiun universities ; first-class references; unexcep- 
tionable testimonials ; 15 years expemence ; excel- 
lent teacher, disciplinarian, and musician. Address 


with full particulars aM ORCUTT. Manager, 
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Teachers’ aA gencies. 


| ‘3 Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


THE 
170 State 


Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, 
which act as so many separate Agencies: ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENN.; NASHVILLE, TENN. ; BRUNS- 
WICK, GA.; also branches in’ KANSAS, CALIFOR- 
NIA, and COLORADO. 

For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
wilremain * incognito.” Other State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misied ; 
we have no agency in Boston.) 

We have now (May 15) 1187 vacancies for fall. Our 
membership is 448, We wiil accept 52 more members. 
Only the best teachers need apply. 

We have vacancies in every department from Presi- 
dencies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal- 
Ships of country schools at $500. 

A Board wrote ts yesterday for a lady for Principal 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. This is 
the largest lady’s salary we have had so far. We 
have sume High School places for ladies at $1000, and 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Street, 


Chicago, 
a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
calls for proeney and intermediate teachers. 
Some of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
bers of the V. £. Journal, and the N. Y. Sch. Journal. 
; CHICAGO, FER. 15th, 1886. 
MR. ORVILLE BREWER:—1 take pleasure in stating 
that I have received in the past year $40 from 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago for 
information I ve them of vacancies and probable 
vacancies, — MINNIE C. CHILDS, Art 7 er, 3754 
Johnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 

Rev. J. B. HERRICK of Philadelphia to the Presi- 
dency of Dakota pean | salary $2000. Prof. W. 
W. GRANT of Indianapolis ligh School, salary raised 
to $2500. Prof. L. C. Huu of Detroit High School, 
Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
from a $1000 position in New York to the Superi: tend, 
sacy of. Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 
brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500, 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS. 


EST TEACHERS, ana'rortion, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjen Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East Mth St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


LADIES.—College Graduates. General History, 
salary $1.000; English, $1,000. 

These positions are ina City High School, Appli- 
cants must have had successful experience in teach- 


ing in Public High Schools. 
Address Ww. D. KERR, 
Union TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New Voeork. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruLt TracueEns seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
wittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


saws EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau 


w? Ge 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mus. A. D. a 

. Y. City. 


329 Fifth Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our ert for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H, Trier, Prest, 
Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Man‘r, 205 No.7th St.. Allentown, Pa, 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 
WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D., See’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER, State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SUPPLIFS 
Schools, Colleges, and Families with competent 
Teachers without charge. Aids Teachers to s cure 
desirable positions in the South and West. Rents and 
sells School and College property. And pom par- 
ents and guardians information concerning good 
schools. For Teachers, —— Form, or other 

mation. inclose stamp and address 
=— SOUTHEKN TEACHER’ AGENCY, 
P. O. B. 410. Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
eation form sent free, 


N. E. Kurean of Education, 
677 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A. B, FANNIN, Manager, 


1 Montgomery, Ala. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacancies Paying 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 1 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. RY 

, 


R. E. AVE 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
TEACHERS” 


If. IESSE’S AGENCY, 


12 K. 17th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, ete., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon, Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can hel 
teachers of any grade in securing 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St.. Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Cirecwlars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold, 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 
YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 
I CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Five years of successful experience. 
Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 
D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager. 
569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


A Rare Opportunity 


For the of property, —a “‘ Family Boardin 
School for Boys,” located in one of the most deligh 
ful and pose J N. E, towns, and easily accessible, by 
cars or steamboat, from several large cities. The 
Building is three stories, and contains 28 good s zed 
rooms, fitted up with all modern improvements for 
family and school yy ; will accommodate 20 
Conadiines pupils. and a large number of day scholars. 
The grounds consists of 6acres. handsomely terraced, 
with fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden. 
This school is well established and liberally patron- 
ized, but may be ye! ow! increased by suitable effort, 
if desired, aid school property with earpets, cur- 
tains, school furniture. and fixtures, ete., will be sold 
for $18,000; terms of payment easy, If sale is made 
before July 1st, a discount from these figures will 
made, Annrts at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Mancger, 
N. & Bureau of Edneation, 
Momearaat Straet Roeton. 


A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Never in its history, has the N. E. Bureau of Edu- 
cation had registered upon its books so many first- 
class teachers, fitted for responsible positions and 
the higher departments of instruction, as to-day. 
Early applications will secure the best of them. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edneation, 
3 Somerset St.. Reston, 


A PRINCIPAL WANTED! 


For an Endowed Boarding School within fifty miles 
of Boston A convenient building of fifty reems, in 
good repair, free of rent, together with the income of 
#10.000. Applicant must 'e,experienced and - ucce:s- 
ful teacher. Apa at once to 
IRAM 


te 
ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. of 


Somerset St., 


| 
| 
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SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIV'—No. 4. 


APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Another Valuable Addition. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


By BENTLEY, 
Professor of Botany in King's College, London. 


Adapted to the Use of Amerie Schools, and as 9, Sequel to Descriptive Botany, by 


IZA A. 


YOUMA 


This work will make Miss Youman’s series of botanical works one of the most complete and valuable yet 


ublished. 
erent processes are carried furward in the plants. 


It treats of he internal structures of plants, and considers these structures in action as the 


Katroductery price, $1.20. 


Sample copy. for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to any Teacher or School Officer on receipt of the 


2 troductory price. 


). APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BROOKS ONLY. 


Rarues’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Baraew’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“Tf youare dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series _be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessa 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrat 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

*,.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. BARNES & ©0., Publi«her«, 
itt & 113 William St.. NEW YORK 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CYCLOPZADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopadias Johnmson’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTPIT, 
Address E, B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO’S. STEIGER’S LOCK- 

Woo's, DR. SAUVEUR'S, HACHETTE & CO.'S, 

Loypon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PURLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED axp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOPRF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MONROE'S INE: READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COwPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
aud for all interested in Elecution. 

The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” that 
have been issued, and its extemded use in the 
best §- hools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim —that it occupies the first place among 
werks of it« kind, aii that its sale is more ex- 
tensive than that of any similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departinents of Veice, Articul«tion, Gesture, 
Aagalysi<-, and Kxpression, suljects which are 
fully treated in the body of the work. 

This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and 
durably bound, and printed on good paper. The re- 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to schools 
for first introduction at 75 cts. per cops, and in 
lots of 100 copies at G2', cts. A sam te copy for 
examination will he » ailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
to prepay postage. 


CHAS. (, SHOEMAKER, Manager, 1127 Grand St., 
PUBLICATION DEPT.: PHILADA, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in pony J and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and in every 


8 , and especially at the outset. 
or an iculars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH A 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used in Actual Business). 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Penmanship (1849-85). 

Bartholomew's Drawing Books .(1866-85), 

Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 

Webb's Word-Wethod (1867-85), 

Language Tablets. for Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 

Number Tablets, for Work in Arith- 
metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885.) 

Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic. 

Dinamore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 

Dinamore’s Fir-t Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 

Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing lu three numbers 


Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway 
PURLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Mistories and Histl Readers; 
Leighton’s Mixtory of Rome ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Beed & Kellogge’s Graded Lesson« in En- 
glish and Wigher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Il. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


A TEACHER’S OUTFIT. 


Lectures on Science and Art of' 


Education, By Josern Payne. Stand- 
ard Edition. 426 pages. $1.50. 
School-Keeping: How to Dolt. By 
Hinam Oxcutt, LL.D. Cloth, 244 pages; 
75 cents. 
Quizzism, and Key. Handy Handbook 
for Everybody. 12mo, with Index; $1.00. 


Comenius: His Life and Works. 
By S. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E. $1.00, 


Talks with My Boys. By WitiiamM A. 
Mownzy, Ph.D. Cloth, 266 pages; 75 cents. 


School By Lan- 
pon. Cloth, pages; $1.25. 

The Essentials of Geography: North 
ete With Production Maps. 

y Su . C. Fisher, Weymouth, Mass. 

Flexible cloth ; 30 cents. 

Teachers’ Manual in Arithmetic. 
For the Primary Grades. Based on Grube 
Method. By G. C. Fisuer, of Schools, 
Weymouth, Mass. Sixth edi Boards 
12mo, 70 pages; 40 cents. 


A Brief Manual of Gymnastics. 
36 pages, 12mo, paper cover, 30 cents. ; 


@ Agents Wanted. Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset Street. Boston, Maas. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


The Colleve tas been removed from AMHERST and BURLINGTON, t0 OSWEGO, N. W. The Circu- 


tar will be sent to applicants by 


DR. L. SAUVHBUR, Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 
Por Board, sooms, and Rath oad Fares, address HON, 4. 0, Oswego, ¥. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anp H. E. HOLT. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 
and Charts based on Educational Principles. 
Adopted for use in a large number of 


The Leading Cities of the Country. 
INCLUDING 
NEW YORK CITY BROOKLYN 
(Adopted Nov. 4, 1885). (Adopted June 17, 1885). 
Also in use in a large number of leading 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ETc. 


8 men Pages from the Readers and Charts 
Matled Free. Correspondence is invited. 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Vase. 
Wma. WARE & Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St, New York. 
S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


WALKER’S 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 


High Schools and “Academies, 


This book presents all the important facts in an in- 
teresting manner; the statements are concise and 

ractical. Although a new book, it is in use already 
fn hundreds of the best schools, and should be knowu 
by every Principal. 


*.* Sample copy by mail $1.00. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. B. MELENEY, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
N. E. Agt. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rexcoe’s Lessoux in Elem. Chemixtry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemixtry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lexons in Elem. Physics. 1.8 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New Vork. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8&vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW VORK. 
Bascom’s Wental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s P»etry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt's German Grammar, - - . 150 
(hadbourne’s Natural Theelogy, - . 1.50 
pane & Brun’s Freneb Reader, 
Day’s “hychology, Fthies, Kathetics, and Logic. 
flart’s German Classics for students. 

(4 and $1.00 
Ireland's Pocket (Classical Dictionary, - .50 
klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Schule, + 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. liius 
Lefingwell’s English (Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Ledeman’s German Exercises, - 50 
Phyfe’s Row Should | Pronounce, - 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Rooks, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam's for Home Reading, - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vols 
Putnam's World's Progress. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - = 1.55 
sturtevant’s Feonomics, «+ 4,75 
The Flement Science Series (30 vo 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols ) 1.25 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publitahers 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 
rooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


THE SONG READER. 
A Series of Progressive Lessons for Public Schoois. 


By IRVING EMERSON and O. B. BROWN. 


Both these gentlemen are practical School Music 
Teachers, and the two volumes of the SonG READER 
at once commend themselves to the judgment of 
other practical teachers as being collections of the 
very best material for School Musical Instruction. 


BOOK I. 

For the Younger Classe-. pages; the first 
108 of which are occupied by an admirable and sen- 
sible course of lessons, with explanations, exercises, 
good music, and good words. pages have simple 
solfeggios, and 60 pages a fine collection of genial 
songs, in one and two parts. Price 50 cents, or $4.80 


per dozen, 
BOOK II. 

For the Older Classes. 254 pages; the first 
half of the book contains 66 lessons, explaining and 
giving practice in every difficulty of common vocal 
music. The last half isa good collection of 2, 3, and 
4-part songs, making. altogether, about two hundred 
songs in the book. Price 60 cents or $6.00 per dozen. 


Please examine these thoroughly made 
and usefal Renders. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


for Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, ete. , 


3000 AGENTS WANTED for the New Work 
CLADSTONE - PARNELL 
~“ Great Irish Struggle. 


Ky the eminent statesman and author, Hon, T. P. 
O’ConnNOR, M. P. tor Liverpool, and R. M.McWapk, 
of the Land League of the U 8. A. A thrilling His- 
tory of Jrish oppression (surpassing American 
Slavery). and the mighty struggle for Home Rule that 
is rocking the British Empire to its centre; and Biog- 
raphies of the leaders, A work from high authority 


immense demand. Apply quickly 
HUBBARD BRKOS., Publishers, Phila, Pa. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Reet, 


3 P23 
ay 
28 
Zé 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQO., 


Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
A. Bovie, Manager, 
15 Rrem@Geld Street. Basten. 


NOW READY 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes dun Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Rougemont. 


An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


dress 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for delf-Instrue ion, 
A book of Aisthetie Physical Tens for all Persons 
of Culture, and particularly fur the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 
a care ; Cloth, $2.00, stpaid. EDGAR 8. 

ERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


of THE JOURNAL for the years 
Bound Volumes 1877, "78. °79, "80, °82, "83, "84, 
85, sent to any address. ice, each, $4.00. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WIHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Sept. Ist. 


_The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Wurrx, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnatt Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 


school education. For Normal Schools, 


Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 


persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Introduction price, $1.50. 


McGUFFEY’S 
More than 10,000 words from McGuffey 


as found in the successive lessons inthe books. 


WORD LIST. 


’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons 


Pronunciation indicated by diacritical 


marks; the words divided into syllables; silent letters cancelled and accented 
syllables marked. 16mo, 80 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


187 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


28 Bond St., New York. 


. 


Cc. F. STEARNS. N. E. Agent. 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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